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ABSTRACT 

This learning module, one in a series of 
competency-based guidance program training packages focusing upon 
professional and paraprofessional competencies of guidance personnel, 
deals with developing ethical and legal standards. Addressed in the 
module are the following topics: applying a code of ethics and 
ethical standards, adhering to legal standards, defining personal 
values and ethical standards, implementing ethical decision making, 
and dealing with individuals and institutions that ara participating 
in unethical standards. The module consists of readings and learning 
experiences covering these five topics. Each learning experience 
contains some or all of the following: an overview, a competency 
statement, a learning objective, one or more individual learning 
activities, an individual feedback exercise, one or more c^roup 
activities, and a facilitator*s outline for use in directing the 
group activities. Concluding the module are a participant 
self-assessment questionnaire, a trainer's assessment questionnaire, 
a checklist of performance indicators, a list of references, and an 
annotated list of suggested additional resources. The ethical 
standards of the American Association for Counseling and Development 
are appended to the module. (HN) 
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FOREWORD 



This coijnM'hnq And QuifJance p^ogrAm senes is pallerned 
afler the Perforfnance &ASi^n Teacher Educahon moduJes 
designed and developed at the National Cenfer loi Reseaich 
in Vocational Education under federal Number NE-C00^3-77 
Because this model hasbeensuccessfullyandenthusiasiicall/ 
rerteved nationally and rnler nationally thissenesol modules 
toMovvs the same basic formal 

Thismoduleisoneot aseneso'competencybased guidance 
program trajning packages tocusing upon specittc professional 
and parapiotessional competencies of guidance personnel 
Thecompelenciesuponwhichlhese modules are based v^ere 
identified and verified Ihrough a proiecl study as being those 
otcrilicahmporlanceforthe planning supporting implement* 
ing operating and evaluating of guidance programs These 
modules are addressed to professional and paraprotessionai 
guidance program staff in a wide variety of educational and 
communtly settings and agencies 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
thenry and application each culminates with competency 
rf*lerf*ncedevaiudiion suggestions The materia Is are designed 
for use by rndivrduals or groups ol guidance personnel who 
aretnvolved in Irammg Resource persons shoufd be shitted in 
the guidance program competency being developed and 
should be thoroughly oriented tothe concepts and procedures 
used in the total training pacttage 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility 
for planning and cor>ducting competency-based preservice 
and inservice programs to meet a Wide variety of individual 
needs and interests The materials are intended for use by 
univprsities stale departments ot education postsecondary 
institutions intermediate educational service agencies JTPA 
agencies employment security agencies and other commu* 
nity agencies that are responsible for Ihe employment and 
prolessional development of guidance personnel 

The competency based guidance program training packages 
are products of a reseaich effort by the National Center s 
Career Development Program Area Many individuals institu- 
tions and agencies participated with the National Center ano 
have made contributions to the systematic development 
testing and refinement of the materials 



National consultants provided substantial writing and review 
assistance m development of Ihe initial module vejsiorjs over 
1 300 guidance personnel used the materials m early stages ol 
their development and provided teedbactt to ihf> National 
Center tor revision and refinement The materials have been 
or are being used by 57 pilot community irr^ple mentation sites 
across the country 

Speciaf recognition tor md|Or roles inthedireclion develop* 
ment coordination of development testing and revision of 
these materials and the coordination of piloi impierr^entation 
sites IS extended to the following protect staff Harry N Drier 
Consortium Directorn Robert E Campbell, linda Pfister 
Directors. Robert Bhaerman Research Specialist Karen 
Kimmet Boyle f red Williams Program Associates, and Janie 
B Connell, Graduate Research Associate 

Appreciation also is extended to the subconlracfois who 
assisted the National Center in this effort Drs Brian Jones 
and linda Philtips-Jones of the American Institutes for 
Research developed the competency base tor the total pactt* 
age managed project evciluation and developed the modules 
addressing special needs Gratitude is expressed to Dr 
Norman Gysbers of the University of Missouri-Columbia for 
his work on Ihe module on individual career development 
plans Both of these agencies provioed coordination and 
monitoring assistance tor the pilot implementation sites 
App'eciafion is extended to the American Vocational Associ- 
ation and the American Association for Counseling and 
Development fortheir leadership indirectmg extremely impor* 
tant subcontractors associated with the first phase of this 
elfort 

The National Center is grateful to the U S Department of 
Education Office ot Vocational and Adutt Education (OVAE) 
for sponsorship of three contracts related to this competency* 
based guidance program training package In particular we 
appreciate the leadership and support offered project staff by 
David H Pritchard who served as the protect officer for the 
contracts We feet the investment of the OVAE in this training 
package is sound and will have tasting effects m the field of 
guidance in the years to come 

Robert E Taylor 
Executive Director 
National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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INTRODUCTION 5 

READING 7 

Competency 1. Apply professionally recognized codes of ethics to professional behaviors 
in responding to acts of clients, problems involving parents and other family members, 
the public, staff, and consultants, and issues regarding confidential records, referrals, 
and testing 7 

Competency 2. Understand the basic legal standards as they apply to specific aspects of 

counseling and how these legal standards relate to ethical standards 11 

Competency 3 Define own values and ethical standards, and describe how these affect 

own personal and professional behaviors 14 

Competency 4. Implement an ethical decision-making strategy so as to be able to 
confront and provide suggestions to colleagues and clients who are not exhibiting 
ethical behaviors in such a way thai positive modifications in their behavior are likely to 
occur 15 

Competency 5 De$cribe how to deal with indivrduals and institutions that are participating 

in unethical standards 17 
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4 Implementing Ethrcal Decision Making 33 

APPENDIX, AACD Ethical Standards 41 
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CBCG Module Organization 

The training modules cover the knowledge, skills, and 
atliludea needed to plan, support, imptement, operate, and 
evaluate a comprehensive career guidance program. They 
are designed to provide career guMat^ program im- 
plementers with a systematic means lo Improve their 
career guidance programs. They are competency-based 
and contain specific information that is intended to assist 
users to develop at least part of the critical competencies 
necessary for overall program improvement 

These modules provide information and learning ac- 
tivities that are useful for both ochoohbased and 
nonschool-based career guidance programs. 

The modules are divided into five categories. 
TheGUIOANCE PROGRAM PLANNING category assists 
guidance personnel in outlining In advance what Is to be 
done. 

The SUPPORTING category assists pen»onnel in know- 
ing how to provide resources or means that make it possi- 
ble ror planned program acttvttiee to occur. 
The IMPLEMENTING category suggests how to conduct, 
accomplish, or cany out select career guidance program 
activities. 

The OPERATING category provides information on how 
to continue the program on a day-to*day basis once it has 
been initiated. 

The EVALUATING category assists guidance personnel 
in judging the quality and impact of the program and either 
making appropriate modifications based on findings or 
making decisions to terminate it. 

Module Format 

A standard lormat is used in all of the program's 
competency-based modules. Each module contains (1) an 
mtroductron. (2) a module focus* (3) a reading, ^4) learn- 
ing experiences, (5) evaluation techniques, and (6) 
resources. 

Introduction. The introduction gives you, the module 
user an overview of the purpose and content of the 
module. It provides enough information for you to deter- 
mine if the module addresses an area in which you 
need more competence. 

About This Module. This section presents the follow^ 
mg information: 

Module Goal: A statement of what one can ac- 
complish by completing the module. 

Competencies: A listing of the competency 
statements that relate to the module's area of con- 
cern. These statements represent the competerK;les 
thought to be most critical in terms of difficulty for 
inexperienced implemb.Mers* and they are not an 
(Exhaustive list. 

This section also serves as ^he table of contents for the 

reading and learning experiences. 

Reading. Each module contains a section in which 
cognitive intormatton on each one of the competencies 
fs presented. 

t . Use it as a textbook by starting at the firat page and 
reading through until the end. You could then 



complete the learning experiences that relete to 
specific competencies. This approach is good if you 
wouid like to give an oven/iew of some competen- 
cies and a nrwe in-depth study of others. 

2. Turn directly to the learning experiences(s) that 
relate to the needed competency (competencies). 
Within each learning experience a reading is li$t#«d. 
TNs approach allows (or a more experiential ec»- 
proach prior to the reading activity. 

Learning Citperiences, The learning experiences are 
designed to help users in the achievement of specific 
learning objectives. One teaming experience exists for 
each competency (or a cluster of lilce competencies)^ and 
each learning experience is designed to stand on its own. 
Each learning experience is preceded by an overview 
sheet which describes what is to be covered in the learn- 
ing experience. 

Within the body of the learning experience^ the following 
components appear. 

Indhrldual Acthrfty: This is an activity which a person 
can complete without any outside assistance. All of the 
information needed for its completion is contained in 
the module. 

Individual Feedback: After each individual activity 
there is a feedback section. This is to provide users 
with immediate feedback or evaluation regarding their 
progress before continuing. The concept of feedback 
is alto intended with the group activities, but tt is built 
right into the activity and does not appear as a separate 
section. 

Group Actlvtty: This activity is designed to tie 
facilttated by a trainer, within a group training session. 

The group activity is formatted ahng the lines of a 
faclittator^s outline. The outline details suggested ac* 
tivlties and information for you to use. A blend of 
presentation and "hands-on" participant activities such 
as games and role playing is included. A Notes column 
appears on each page of the facilitator's outline. This 
space is provided so trainers can add their own com* 
ments and suggestions to the cues tJiat are provided. 

Following the outline is a list of materials that will be 
needed by workshop facilitator. This section can sen/e 
as a duplication master for mimeographed handouts 
or transparencies you may want to prepare. 

Evaluation Techniques* This section of each module con- 
tains information and instruments that can be used to 
measure what workshop participants need prior to train* 
tng and what they have accomplished as a result of train- 
ing. Induded in this section are a Pre- and Post^Participant 
Assessment Questionnaire and a Trainer's Assessment 
Questionnaire. The latter contains a set of performance 
indicators which are designed to determine the degree of 
success the participants had with the activity. 

References. All major sources that were used to develop 
the module are listed in this section. Also* major materials 
resources that relate to the competencies presented in the 
module are described and characteri?fed. 



INTRODUCTION 



Ethics are established standards of professional 
conduct derived through consensus of members 
in a given profession. The counseling profession 
has developed a code of ethical standards to 
apply to atl persons engaged in guidance and 
counseling activities. The basic purpose is to 
provide broad guidelines regarding right and 
wrong guidance practices and to help clarify the 
responsibilities of the practitioner 

Although the ethical standards that we will be 
dealing with directly apply to counseling, the 
legal standards are not specific only to counsel- 
ing activities. Thestatus of the counselor is con- 
tained in the law as it applies to everyone; how- 
ever therearecertainareasof legal consideration 
which relate directly to counseling activities and 
these will be dealt with in this module. While the 
legal codes are somewhat specific about what is 
legal or illegal, the ethical code, on the other 
hand* contains general statements of conduct. 
Counselors* when faced with ethical dilemmas, 
must make judgments based upon their own per- 
ceptions of appropriate or inappropriate actions. 
It is for this reason that we have devoted a section 
of this moduleto defining your own values as they 
relate to appropriate conduct. 

Perhaps no other competency is more pervasive 
or relates more directly to all your counseling 
activities than the knowledge and understanding 



of the ethical standards, legal implications, and 
your own personal value system. The counselor 
activities and skills that comprise all the other 
modules in this program require* if not necessitate, 
a thorough awareness of the ethical and legal 
implications of your work. Indeed, providing the 
type of interpersonal service that each of these 
modules suggests cannot be effectively accom* 
plishedwithoutappropriate professional conduct 
and this is the essence of what ethics is all about 

As a member of the career guidance team, you 
have multiple and overlapping responsibilities to 
your clients, to your employees, and to society as 
a whole. There always exists the potential that 
these overlapping responsibilities mU come into 
conflict, thus creating an ethical dilenima. It is for 
this reason that we have included a section on 
ethical decision-making to help you resolve poten- 
tial conflicts and make ethical judgments that are 
consistent with your own personal value system. 

This module is designed to help you develop a 
better understanding of ethical standards and to 
gain experience in applying these standards to 
the client interactions you w II have in your day- 
to-day operations. Whenyoi: havC completed this 
module* you will have an awareness now your 
own values relate to appropriate ethical conduct 
and how to apply ethical decision-making strate- 
gies to resolve those ethical dilemmas. 
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Applying a Code of Ethics and Ethical Standards 



Compftoncy i 



Apply profettstpiftatly rdbogntxed: codes qi ethlo« to 
profeitlonul tt«h#vtori m r«spondfii0 to MitV; of 
cHanto; jprobiemai Inv^^^^ 
mARikrars, fhe pubt)Cr«taff,"4nd 

tesltng/ . 



Ethjcs IS an important area of concern for career 
guidance personnel since it encompasses all ot 
the work we do. Whether we are helping clients 
define ii»ojr problems, select among several occu- 
pational possibilities, or learn how to use certain 
occupational materials, we must be aware of our 
ethical responsibilities. Indeed^all the other guid* 
ance competencies that have been presented in 
previous modules will be ot little practical value it 
the possibility ot unethical practice in your work 
exists It IS tor this reason that we devota a major 
portion of this module to the task of becoming 
aware and knowledgeable of our ethical responsi* 
bilities to the client, to the protession. and to 
society. 

The past several years have soen the concern 
with ethics grow considerably. Much of this inter- 
est has been prompted by news headlines related 
to government scandals and various lawsuits. 
What do these issues relfited to political and 
social agencies have to do with you as a member 
ol the career guidance team? Perhaps more than 
you may realize at first thought. Whenever the 
conduct of your responsibilities simultaneously 
rests with individuals, clients, institutions, and 
society in the performance ot your service, the 
issue ot ethics, that rs. right and wrong conduct, 
becomes increasingly apparent Each ot these 
tie nents-the client, the institution, the society- 
place certain demands upon us and it is not infre- 
quent that these aeinands create conflict. Knowl- 
nrlyp ot the n\\os. regulations, and demands of 
iht* quidance pfof^ssion. the ir stMutionai settmg 
in which you work, and society in general will 
;isMsty(ii' whonf*v**r conflicts develop intoethic;al 
dilpfnmas 



Ethics and Ethical Codes 

Ethics is the study ot norms or standards ot right 
and wrong. In terms of counseling, ethics can be 
viewed as a systematic manner in which you 
make moral decisions based upon your underly- 
ing value system as it relates to instituticnaL 
societal, and professional policies. 

Ethical standards are codes ot conduct that have 
evolved through consensus ot the membership to 
detine what is correct professional activity. The 
esseritia! purpose ot the ethical standards is to 
provide guidelines on specitic areas ot protes- 
sionat activity. Most protessions have ethical 
guidelines. 

The American Association tor Counseling and 
Development (AACD)tormally adopted a code ot 
ethics in 1961. A current revision is contained in 
the Appendix on page41. Later in this module, we 
will be making specitic reference to certain sec- 
tions of the standards as they apply to your work 
in a career guidance program. 

It should be notedthat while the main purpose ot 
the ethical standards is to provide guidelines tor 
acceptable practice by guidance personnel they 
also serve other purposes. 

• They provide forsome measure of freedom 
and autonomy for the profession in Jeciding 
what is correct and incorrect practice 

• They protect society and the client from 
incompetent and untrained individuals 
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• They help protect you from tlie public. That 
is^ if you are performing your service in e.hi- 
cally acceptable ways* it is unlikely that you 
will suffer the condemnation of society in 
the form of direct legal confroniations. 

Courts have ruled that in the absence of law* you 
are left to follow the suggestions of your profes- 
sional association's ethical code. For a more 
detailed discussion of the meaning and impor* 
tance of ethics and the development of ethical 
codes, read Chapters 1 and 2 of Ethics in Coun- 
seting and Psychotherapy by Van Hoose and 
Paradise, listed in the references section. 



Etiiical Standards for Guidance Personnel 

You can gain an excellent perspective on the role 
of ethical standards from a statement contained 
in the Preamble of the AACD Ethical Standards: 

The Association is an educational, scientific, 
and professional organization whose members 
are dedicated to the enhancement of thr 
worth, dignity, potential and unlqueneii of 
each individual and thus to the service of 
society. 

The key words: "worth/* "dignity," "potential/' 
"uniqueness of each individual/* and "service of 
society*' underscore Jthe major themes of the role 
and responsibilities of each counselor These are 
discussed in the ethical standards in terms of 
seven specific areas: 

• General responsibilities 

• The counselor-counselee relationship 

• The use of measurement and evaluation 

• Research and publication 

• Consulting and private practice 
e Personnel administration 

• Standards for preparation 

In reviewing the ethical standards, you should 
pay particular attention to the first three sections 
since they specMically address issues important 
to your role as a member of the career guidance 
team In Learning Experience 1 of tnis module. 



you will be examining the various sections of the 
standards in greater detail 

There is not sufficient space to examine all the 
elements of the ethical standards; however for 
illustrative purposes we will look closely at one of 
the more important statements in the code. Sec- 
tion Statement 1, deals with the counselor* 
client relationship and is crucial to effective 
helping. 

The member's primary obligation isto respect 
the integrity and promote the welfare of the 
counselee(s^ whether thecounselee(si is (are) 
assisted individually or in a group retattonship. 

The standard clearly stipulates the counselor's 
responsibility. However, a broad g uideline is pro* 
vided without specific details. Contrast thisstate^ 
ment with the following standard from Section A, 
Statement 2, which deals with general 
responsibilities. 

The member has a responsibility both to the 
individual who is served and to the institutior 
within which the service Is performed to 
maintain high standards of professional con- 
duct . . .The acceptance of employment in an 
institution implies that the member is in 
agreement with the general policies and prin- 
ciples of the institution. ... If. despite con- 
certed efforts, the member cannot reach 
agreement withtheemployeras toacceptable 
standardsofconductthatallowforchangesin 
institutional policy conducive to the positive 
growth and development of clients* then ter- 
minating the affiliation should be seriously 
considered. 

In this statement, both the client and the institu* 
tion have certain expectations of the counselor 
While general suggestions of what may be done 
when conflicts or competing responsibilities 
arise, the counselor is expected to make specific 
choices of action based upon perception of what 
is appropriate. Other statements within the code 
are not as vague and do provide useful guidance 
as to possible courses of action. We will deal with 
those issues most directly related to your role- 
namely, confidentiality, referrals, and testing. 

Confidentiality. Confidentiality implies that the 
information discussed between the counselor 
and the die ^t be held in confidence. This issue is 
more complex than the preceding statement 
would suggest, because it involves the degree 
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and extent of confidentiality that can be main- 
tained. The degree and extent of confidentiality 
will vary from situation to situation. For example, 
information obtained from the guidance relation- 
ship may be disclosed to others for professional 
use. In seeking advict'from colleagues or super- 
visors, discussing specific client-counselor infor- 
mation is permissible-even encouraged. How- 
ever whenever you cannot effectively preserve 
the anonymity of clients* you will need to secure 
that person's permission. Section B, Statement 5. 
addresses this issue. You may wish to refer to it. 

In determining when information should be di- 
vulged, the best rule to follow is: Is there a nMd 
for the third party to know? If ths third party hasa 
legitimate need for necessary action to occur* or 
if the third party has corresponding legal social, 
or moral interest in the client, you will not be 
violating the trust or right to privacy of the client 
by discussing specific client-counselor informa^ 
tion. Breaking confidentiality may benecessary« 
indeed even ethically and legally required* when- 
ever there is a clear danger to human life. Section 
B. Statement 4, of the code stipulates: 

When the counselee's condition indicates that 
there is a clear and imminent danger to the 
clients or others, the member must take rea- 
sonabiepersonal action or inform responsible 
authorities. 

Normally, this action will take the course of 
informingyour immediate supervisor of the situa^ 
tion. In any event, you will experience the need to 
make ethical judgments concerning the nature 
and extent of confidentiality from time to time in 
your work. For example, during your discussion 
with a client about the possibility of returning to 
work, the young mother relates that she wishes to 
find a job* but her husband is against it. The last 
timethey discussed this issue* a violent argument 
ensued and the husband became physical with 
her and later with the daughter The client rs 
afraid that her husband's temper will erupt again 
It he finds out that she has talked about this event 
with anyone. This hypothetical situation is not an 
uncommon one and it certainly poses a potential 
ethical dilemma. How would you react to it? 

Keeping three **rules of thumb'' in mind should 
help you to resolve potential ethical dilemmas 
regarding confidentiality. 

1 The judgments made by you demand that 
you keep the ultimate v/elfare of the client 
foremost. 

2 The client should be made aware of the 
degree to which confidentiality can exist 



prior to communication within the counsel- 
ing session. 

3. You should be aware of any constraints on 
the level and and extent of confidentiality. 
These constraints are usually stated in the 
operating procedure of the organization 
where the service is provided. 

Whenever you suspect the need to share clients' 
information, you request their permtttton. It it is 
explained in terms of being necessary to provide 
the best possible help for the client^ most individ- 
uals will not refuse. We will return to the issues of 
constraints on confidentiality when we discuss 
legal standards. 

Confldenttat Materials. While most of the discus- 
sion has centered around information obtained in 
counseling, the same responsibilities exist for 
interview notes* test data« correspondence, tape- 
recordings, and other documents related to 
information about the client. These materials are 
considered professional Information for use in 
counseling and are not part of the public or offi- 
cial records of the agency. As such* they should 
not be released to anyone without the expressed 
consent, usually in writing* of the client. Access 
to these materials should be safeguarded by you. 

Whenever consent is obtained from the client to 
release confidential materials^ you should stipu- 
late exactly and specifically what will be released* 
rather than using a general release form that 
covers any and all materials. The client should 
know and understand exactly what materials are 
being released and to whom. 

Referrals. Many times problems of the client 
other than those you are providing services for 
may arise— personal, family^ or emotional prob- 
lems. When it appears that the client has addh 
tlonai ct)ncems« a referral to a competent resource 
person is in order. The ethical code stipulates that 
if you are unable to provide professional help to a 
client because you are not competent in that 
problem area or because of somepersonatlimita- 
tioa you are obligated to refer that person to a 
competent specialist. 

In situations where it becomes known that other 
problems in addition to career development are 
of concern to ^he client* you may wish to discuss 
with your colle agues or supervisor if a referral to 
another professional is advisable. This requires 
you to be knov;ledgeable about the resources for 
referral so that satisfactory help may be obtained. 
If the suggested referral is declined by the client, 
yo J are not obligated to continue in the relation- 
ship past areas where you have expertise 
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For example, a client who has been severely 
upset because of the breakup of a marriage is 
working on career exploration. It becomes appar- 
ent that the person's emotional state is not con- 
ducive to your efforts in career guidance. The 
client insists on discussing the marital relation- 
ship. In this situation the client's marital problems 
will lake precedence over the career problems 
and a referral to competent professionals would 
bean ethically appropriate action for you to take. 

Inability to provide the appropriate help to a client 
may also be the result of other than professional 
competency issues. For example* you may have 
difficulty dealing with clients whose values, reli- 
gious* or other personal beliefs are in conflict 
with your own beliefs. Whenever these conflicts 
anse and they are sufficiently noticeable to pose 
problemsorpolentialproblems in your work with 
the client* discussion of the situation with your 
supervisor concerning a possible referral to 
another resource person is in order. You should 
remember of course, that most of the time client 
differences in values, religion, and personal issues 
will be present. However when these differences 
pose problems* referrals to others may be not 
only in order but the ethically responsible thing 
to do. Later in the module you will be reading in 
greater detail the importance of values and how 
your values affect* to some extent* the relation- 
ships you have with your clients. 

Testing* The single, best way to avoid potential 
ethical problems in the area of testing is to be 
knowledgeable and skilled in the appropriate util- 
ization of the tests and test data you acquire. The 
modules related to the competencies of testing 
provide useful information on the appropriate 
uses of tests and test data. The AACD ethical 
code provides an entire section. Section C, on 
measurement and evaluation related to test data. 

Testing generally involves the administration, 
scoring* and interpretation of measurement 
instruments, many of which are quite complex 
and require considerable training before they can 
be used with clients. It is for this reason that tests 
are susceptible to misuse and potential unethical 
practice 



In many casf^s the same type problem occurs 
whenever the client is a minority group member 
and the tests do not contain minority group 
members tn their norms. The ethical standards 
specifically state that the counselor must pro- 
ceed with extreme caution when attempting to 
evaluate and interpret the performance of minor- 
ity group members or other persons who are not 
represented in the norm by which the instrument 
was standardized. 

Teslscan be quite useful* but must be used in the 
manner for which they were developed. Similarly, 
the test data, scores, and information from testing 
must be treated with the same degree of confi* 
dentiality as all other information from the client. 

The AACD* in addition to their ethical standards 
for tests and testing, have prepared a position 
paperon the responsible use of tests to which you 
may wish to refer if testing is one of your major 
duties. It is listed in the references section of this 
module. 

It is important to keep in mrnd that test data are 
only one of the sources of information you can 
use to help the client. The easiest way to avoid 
potential problems with testing is to be sure that 
you have a thorough understanding of the tests 
that you use. In doing so it is your ethical respon- 
sibility to provide an adequate orientation to the 
client prior to and followtng test ad ministration so 
that the results may be placed in the proper per- 
spective with other information from the counsel* 
ing process. 

It is also important that you recognize that socio* 
economic, ethnic, and cultural factors have an 
effect on test scores. This can be quite important 
in selecting the appropriate test for use. For 
example, if English is not the original language of 
the client* tests of any type which are heavily 
based on reading comprehension will produce 
test scores that are not a valid indication of the 
person's real score on that measure. 
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There exists no specific body of laws that deal 
with the legal problems associated with guidance 
programs. However, because of the increased 
importance counseling has received, the legal 
implications of your work have become increas- 
ingly apparent. National and state legislation, as 
well as numerous court cases, have generally 
demonstrated that counseling is a legitimate ser- 
vice to the public and subject to the same legal 
issues as any other long-established profession 
such as medicine and law. 

The'cgal issues most closely related to your work 
defti with negligence, malpractice, and privileged 
communication. We will oiscuss these ter ms and 
how they relate to your work, but you should be 
aware that the legal ramifications of your work 
are difficult to predict since they depend on 
unique situational aspects and changing local, 
state, and federal guidelines in the form of both 
legislation and court actions. Nonetheless, a 
working knowledge of certain basic legal con- 
cepts should enhance your ability to adhere to 
the legal standards of your work. 



Liability 

Generally speaking there are two types of liabil- 
ity, criminal and civil. Criminal ItabtlHy refers to 
Those responsibilities the law demands< These 
are generally quite obvious, and will not be dealt 
with in this module^ Ctvtl ItabMtty deals with failing 
to carry out your professional responsibilities. 
You can be held legally liable for injury to a client 
when you fail to exercise proper professional 
care (Burgum and Anderson 1975) by: (1) perform- 
ing actions which exceedyour training; (2) defam- 
ing the character of the client; and (3) illegally 
invading the client s privacy. These actions relate 
directly to the legal issues of negligence and 
malpractice, libel and slander, and privileged 
communication. 



Negligence 

To be held accountable for negligence you rrust 
have a duty to the client and any Injury that 



occurred must be through negligence or improper 
procedures on your part. Also, some causal link 
must be demonstrated between your negligence 
and the injury (Burgum and Anderson 1975). 
While the basis for determination of negligence 
usc<r\lly rests upon the comparison of the actions 
that occurred to those of a typical, hypothetical, 
prudent person using ordinary skill under similar 
circumstances, they are quite different for you as 
acounselor.The law demands that you possess a 
minimum standard of knowledge and expertise 
comparable to that held by all counselors. There- 
fore, if you fail to act Skitlfully and with due care, 
they may be held liable for any damages to the 
client. A typical example ofthis might occur if you 
fail to make an appropriate referral Suppose that 
in working with a client it becomes known that the 
client has been extre mely depressed and is con- 
sidering suicide^ Yet you are attempting to find 
the ChvM a good job. You feel that the emotional 
problems are due to unemployment, so you fail to 
consider a referral to help with the individual's 
emotional state^ You may be held liable by a rela- 
tive in a civil law suit for failing to act skillfully in 
recognizing the need for a referral if tSts client 
attempts or carries out sulcide^ 

However, the courts have ruled that a mistake in 
judgment is not negligence provided that the mis- 
take could be made by a careful and skillful prac- 
titioner of counseling. If you perform your role as 
a member of the career guidance team consistent 
with the skills for which you have been trained, 
you should have no difficulty adhering to this 
legal standard 



Malpractice 

Malpractice refers to professional misconduct or 
a measureabte lack of skill in the performance of 
your duties. This term overlaps with neglige'.* e 
since negligent acts would certainly be indicative 
of malpractice. For example, a counselor who 
guaranteed a client a suitable occupation for the 
rest of that person*s life, provided the client paid a 
lot of money for this information^ would certainly 
be engaging in malpractice. 
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It is dirficult to define exactly what constitutes a 
good guidance practice since there are so many 
opinjuns and theoretical orientations ri^laled to 
what IS the best form of practice. It i^ usually not 
as difficult to identify what is bad guidar. tiprac* 
tice. Requiring your clients to provide sexual 
favors m return for counsefing is an example that 
covers not only civil liability but criminal liability. 
Performing services for which you were not 
trained, even though no injury occurred would be 
another example. Generallv speaking, any time 
you do not conform to the standards of the pro* 
fession. as set forth in the ethical code, you may 
be engaging in malpractice. 

Libel and Slander 

Libel is a false written or printed statement that 
could damage the reputation of a client. Slander 
is similar defamation, but it is limited 'o spoken 
words In each case, malicious intent must exist 
on your part that is. personal ilhwifl or reckless 
disregard for the rights of your client. Slandar is 
somewhat more difficult to prove because it is not 
as permanent as the written word 

The likelihood of your being involved in libel 
actions has been greatly increased due to the new 
laws governing open records that are made avail- 
able to clients, parents, and students. The ac^.ual 
laws governing libel and slander vary from slate 
to stale. However, you should exercise caution 
whenever you are making or writing comments 
concerning your clients in records, case notes, in 
recommendationsto potential employers, schools, 
and so forth. For example, if a potential employer 
calls to inquire about your opinions of a former 
client and you tell the employer that ycu believe 
the client to be too unstable to perform the job, 
you may be leaving yourself open for a slander 
lawsuit, unless you can competently justify your 
allegations. 

As a guidance professional, consider quite care- 
fully, the statements you make about your clients. 
Truthful and sincere statements made to your 
peers or supervisors, in an effort to help the client, 
would not normally be considered slander or 
libel The best defense "^qainst libel or slander is 
the truth However, the burden of proof of the 
truth rests with you. Some slate laws do not 
rpquiretruth to bethefull defense but require that 
any disclosures have been made with good inten- 
tions and for justifiable ends. This idea is known 
as "querlfled prtvMege" and implies that a com- 
municahon was made in good faith by a person 
having fin mterostor obligation to another person 
w th a similar interest or duly. Comments made or 



written to your supervisor concerning your client 
would fall under this category. 

The best guidelines to avoid libel and slander are 
to: (1) exercise caution when writing and/or 
speaking about your clients. Try not to make 
sweeping inferences about things the client has 
said. When you are in doubt about what a com- 
ment could realty mean, just report exactly what 
was said; (2) safeguard your records, case files, 
and notes from individuals who have no need to 
see them: (3) whenever possible, obtafn permfs* 
s^on from ctientsto release any information about 
them; (4) lastly, perform your duties in truth and 
good faith as suggested by the ethical code. 



Privileged Communication 

Privileged communication requires that anything 
sard between a client and the guidance staff dur^ 
ing a guidance or counseling session interview 
will not bedfvulged regardlessof the nature of the 
information. The concept exists to protect the 
client, not the guidance staff lember. However, 
whether or not you as a professional have privi- 
leged communciation varies from slate to state. 
While this privilege has existed for a long time for 
religious ministers, lawyers, and physicians, it is 
relalivefy new for guidance staff. In fact, most 
stales do not have privifeged communication for 
the counselor-client relationship. 

This issue relates directly to confidentiality that 
was discussed earlier. While the information dis- 
cussed in a given counseling session is to be kept 
confidential, it is usuatfy unlikely that the cfient 
wilf have privilegedcommunication with the coun- 
selor or other guidance staff. 

You can be made to reveal confidential informa- 
tion by the courts and your confidential records, 
tapes, etc. can be subpoenaed by the court. For 
example, throughout career guidance sessions 
the client discusses personal minor thefts A pros- 
ecutor requests you to testify as to whether you 
have any knowledge of the individual's past crim- 
inal activities. You would probably be required to 
telh verything or face contempt of court charges. 
In practice, it is always best to assume you do not 
have privileged communication and explain this 
to the client whenever that person is concerned 
about confidentiality. 

You should" 

• ensure that the client understands the extent 
of confldenllellly: 




• keep your reconia free from oM and Irrele- 
vant information; and 

• ensure that Information In records Istrutliful 

and made in good faith for the best interest 
of the client 

This legal issue is one in which the ethical stan- 
dards may be in conflict with certain legal stan- 
dards. It is in these situations that you must rely 
on what you feel to bo the best course of action. 
For examplet clients may be concerned with what 
they say and you may tell them that what is said 
will be held in confidence. In the course of career 
guidance the fact that the client 1$ sel'Ing drugs 
becomes apparent. Your supervisor tells you that 
you must inform the proper authorities because it 
is the agency's policy. You promised the client 
that you would discuss the issue of drugs in your 
session, but as yet, you have not. Now you are 
confronted with an ethical and legal conflict. As 
we stated earlier in this module, there is no abso- 
lute answer to dilemmas such as this, even 
though they probably happen frequently. 



Legal Implications 

Legal and ethical decisions often overlap. Both 
invoke the protection of the individual client and 
the regulation of the profession. The simplest 
way to avoid legal difficulties is to ensure that you 
are meeting your ethical responsibilities. If you 
are engaging in appropriate ethical practice, 
legal issues should not pose problems. For a 
more complete discussion of legal implications, 
read Chapter 5 of Ethics ir\ Counse/mg and Psy- 
chotherapy listed in the reference section. 



Sex-role stereotyping 

Separating the world of work into categories of 
women's work and men's work is based on per- 
ceptions of what constitutes appropriate work 
roles for males and females. The effects of this 
sex-rOle stereotyping in the world of work are 
best exemplified by such job titles as saleslady 
and repairman. Much of the basis for judgments 
as to what is appropriate work are based upon 
traditional sex role beha.'ior handed down from 
generation to generation by society, parents* and 
peers (Diamond 1978). Sex tiasin career choice 
is a suMIe and pervasive problem that demands 
attention. 

While we are seeing more male nurses and more 
female engineers.thedisparity in vocational pref- 



erence is still quite dramatic. Most females select 
the same few occupations: social services, nurs- 
ing, secretarial jobs; while mcst males select 
technical, business management, and science 
careers. The guidance staffs goal, of course, isto 
help both males and females develop maximally 
to the extent of their aspirations. Certain stereo- 
typing attitudes held by counselors can be coun* 
terproductive to these goals and, in effect* consti- 
tute sex-bias in guidance counseling. 

What can you do to ensure sex-fair counseling in 
your role as a member of the career guidance 
team? Several things are possible. Most promi- 
nent is to be aware of your own sex biases end 
how they relate lu careers. This is no easy tasK. 
When biases are present that may affect your 
efforts in career guidance, they will reflect on 
your professional ano ethical competence in the 
same manner as if you :^*ere to give the client false 
and erroneous information and guidance. 

Secondly, a considerable amount of vocational 
materials, both films and printed materials, exist 
that contain sex-biased information. Materials 
should be evaluated and not used when it is 
determined that sex bias is present If you suspect 
this to be the caset discussion with your col- 
leaguesand peers should help resolve the situation. 

Additionally, you can lielp cller/ts to correct any 
beliefs or sex-biased expectationsthey may hold. 
Many times clients wiM limit their options drasti- 
cally because of their faulty sexist beliefs. Break- 
ing down such limiting beliefs is an important 
element of the counseling process 

You may be wondering why this section on sex- 
fair counseling is a part of the legal implications 
of counseling. Well, the necessity for sex-fair 
counseling is more than an issue of component 
practice. It is a legal requirement Title IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972 (Public Law 92- 
318) together with the Education Amendments of 
1976 prohibit sex-bias in counseling and guid- 
ance. Additional legislative efforts to equalize 
occupational exploration and preparation are in 
process to facilitate sex-fair counseling (Tittle 
andZytowski 1978). 

I . nummary, legislation to prohibit discrimination 
and sex bias exists and it Is important tliat you as 
a member of the career guidance team are aware 
of youi own beliefs and attitudes toward sex-role 
stereotyping and that you help to ensure that 
clients have every opportunity to explore all 
options available to them. 
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Defining Personal Values and Ethical Standards 



DeftrtA own va'^es and ethical standards, and de- 
Competency 3 scrlfoA how th9;ie affiM^t own personal and profes- 

sional bafiavtors. 



Values are those things upon which you place 
Importance. They include your goals, ideals, 
behaviors, qualities, and traits which you prize. 
The decisions you make and the behaviors you 
engage in are a reflection of your value system. 
These values are learned throughout your life and 
consequently help you to identify what is right 
and what should be done in a given situation. 
Your values are closely related to your ethical 
beliefs, and some people argue that your value 
system Is your own personal ethical code. 

Thirty years ago. the noted counselor educator 
Gilbert Wrenn called our attention to the inter ac- 
tion between our value system and ethical stan- 
dards in noting that values will enter Into every 
decision involving ethical issues and judgments. 
It IS for this reason that you need to be aware of 
your personal values and the reasons you may 
have for adhering to them. 

It is quite difficult to belir^ve that your values can 
be hidden from the client and that you can be 
totally objective and discuss client concerns in a 
free-of-value discussion. It is much better for you 
as a counselor to be aware of your values so you 
may be able to deal withthem when you are mak- 
ing ethical judgments in counseling. 



stereotyping of her as a "woman's libber." If your 
value system does not view this as important, you 
may simply dismiss it or deal with it in a superfi* 
cial manner. 



Values at Motivators for Behaviors 

Some authors view counseling as a search for 
values because counseling reflects the client's 
development of personal values and beliefs 
(Hansen* Stevic» and Warner 1977). Most coun- 
selors would agree on the importance work has 
for the maintenance of self-esteem and feelings 
of worth In this way. the things we hold important 
may serve to motivate change. 

If clients value monetary reward for their efforts in 
orderto buy possessions, they may be motivated 
to undergo certain career training in order to 
obtain a better paying job. Also, a parent may 
value parenting more than a high paying job 
because the job may require absence from the 
family. The iriividuals who value leisure time 
may be happier in a job that is less challenging 
than a more challenging job that requires more 
time. A client's value system may be a powerful 
and motivating factor in career decision making. 



Your Values vs. the Client's Values 

The things that you think are important may not 
be what your clients think are important. For 
example, suppose that you have been working to 
help a client find a career that offers meaningful 
work All the things you ask the client to do 
between sessions are not done. Finally, the client 
admits not having an interest in a job at all. The 
individual feels that he can do just as well without 
|oh Now your values may be in conflict with 
those of the client and this conflict situation will 
cfntcunly affect your client interactions. 

Another similar situation will occur whenever 
njtuatjons or concerns which the client relates are 
rw)t (^fHisiclpf(^d importc'nt to you For example, a 
(JuMit tells you that she was fired by her boss on 
hnf in^t tob bt>caiise she reacted to his constant 



Your Values as 3 Model 

As we have been discussing throughout this sec- 
tion, your values can and do influence the client. 
You arei in many respects, a model for the client, 
at least a potential model. While it would not 
always be in the best interests of your clients for 
you to impose your values on them, it is common 
that clients will ask your opinion on whether 
something is good or bad or right or wrong. It is 
difficult to avoid such issues in counseling with a 
client. Certainly when you make suggestions or 
offer opinions about possible courses of action, 
your values become apparent to the client. Your 
impact on the client is enhanced by your role as 
someone who knows or is supposed to know 
about the situation After all. you are offering 
career assistance. This fact puts you in a powerful 
position in terms of your potential impact and 
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intlii**fict* Oft chfMils 

With these powerful farlors present, it is quite 
important that you know vvhat you va'ueand how 
10 rnspond to hplp clients understand their own 
values and their relationship to the decisions that 
you help to tacihtf*;e Like Jt or not- you are serv 
mg as a role model 



Your Valuet vs. the Agency or Society 

Often your own personal VcHuo system (your own 
nihical system) may come into direct conflict with 
that of your agency, a professional ethical code, 
or socinty's norms. 

We all operate from our ov/n ethical code which is 
usually what we believe to be legally, ethically, 
and moraily correct Since it is our own code that 
has evol 'ed throughout our development, it may 
be m conflict with codes of others, whether it be 
society, the agency where we work, or the profes- 
sional organization to which we belong. 

For example, you have heard unsubstantiated 
reports that employees in a firm that your agency 
hns an agreement with have been treated unfairly. 
You believe that clients should not be placed in 
that firm Yet when you bring this to the attention 
of your supervisors, they state that those issues 



are not relevant to your job responsibilities. Now 
your own ethical code (value system) is in conflict 
with the rules (value system) at your agency. 

In another example, you are required to write job 
recommendations to employers seeking informa- 
tion that you do not feel important to the job. e.g., 
marital status, past work history, number of 
dependent children, your opinion about the like- 
lihood of absenteeism. You realize that failure to 
complete the forms may jeopardize the applicant. 

It is nice to be able to base decisions on rules or 
regulations. However, you may discover lhat 
either the rules do not apply to this specific situa- 
tion or you do not agree with the guideline*, that 
do exist. In the end. you are the one who must 
bear the responsibility for your decisions. There- 
fore, you need to know your values and how they 
interrelate to the rules and codes of others, 

One last thought on values— blindly adhering to 
someone else*s ethical or value system is not 
much better than not having any system at all. 
Knowing where you stand is the first step toward 
instituting changes in laws, regulations, institu- 
tional policies, and procedures. The next section 
presents an ethical decision-making model to 
assist you in considering where you stand and 
making valid judgments that you can personally 
justify. 



Implementing Ethical Decision Making 



aatd t e iibJ9>o confront and prov^^ 
Competency 4 doiteaguotandeUentiwhqar«notexh 

. cii( behaviors {h^ucH a w«y that pos^ 
tions In their behavior j^re likety to occur 



Evpry gurdance team member operates from a 
p('fsonat style otethics This is usually sufficient, 
It IS only when you are confronted by a situation 
for which there \s no apparent solution that 
ftilf-ntnwis fins^r It is tor this reason lhat you need 
tn rlrvrlnp your own process tor ethical decision 
niakinq 

A usrful ;i[)(>ro;K;h to ethical flec»sion makinq 
b;i^rd upon prnhlent solving is presented by Van 
Hnnsearu) ParaHise Yf)u may want to read Chaf)^ 
ti-r S (jt / ttiu.^i ft) (:(}tifr\nhn<f ,uui Psychotluntipy 
in thf retrr(^ru,(^fi for a cnni|'k^te disr;ir,sif.in 
nt rrinrlMis fnr rn?]kinn **thirnl jiuUtment^^ Ynij may 
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find this approac^ useful in the ethical dilemmas 
withwhichyoumaybe faced Briefly, the approach 
requires the following steps 

1 Idenllfy the problem 

The first step is to identity the problem or 
dilemma Whal is the source ot conflict'' 
What factors are involved'' You musl remem- 
ber. 01 course, that to know lhat an nthical 
problem or polential ethical problent exists, 
yfiu sliDuld havf^ a working knowh^lq*^ r)( 
appropriate eliiK^a! hf^tiavrur nrifJ ynur role 
and reripohsibililips ar; a ri\u\r\ gnirJaru n 
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team member. For example, if you fail to 
explain to a client the limits of confidential* 
ity. an^i information must be divulged be* 
cause of institutional or legai requirements, 
then a potential ethical <i\\^m ma will develop. 
If you do not agree with certain guidelines of 
the agency or institution and you have a 
convincing rationale why things should be 
changed, you are in a much better position 
to bring about change* The same rules for 
change that exist for the client exist for you. 
That is, ''realizing the problem exists is the 
first step toward changing W" 

2. Examine rules or guiding principles to help 
resolve the dilemma 

Expectations, rules, and standards of behav- 
ior exist for the institution, for society, and 
for the profession. Examining these ele- 
ments will be useful; however, as you prob- 
ably have determined from reading the AACD 
ethical code, specific direction as to what to 
do is not always provided. In certain situa- 
tions, no guidelines will apply directly to 
yourdtlf^mma. When this is the case, consult 
with colleagues and your supervisors to get 
their opinions. Since the legal implications 
of counseling are not clearly defined, when* 
ever a dilemma has potential legal conse- 
quences, competent legal advise is always 
important. 

3^ Qenerete possible and probable courses of 
action 

In listing all possible courses of act ion, con- 
sider your rationale for the action. In con- 
sidering each alternative, your own personal 
value system will become quite evident. 

4 Consider potentlel consequences for eech 
course of action 

What are the Implications of your alterna- 
tives? What is likely to happen? Here it is 
quite important to examine whfvre your 
responsibilities lie. Remember you have 
responsibilities to the cliont to the place 
where you work, to the profession, to society 
in general-and most importantly-Moyour-^ 
self Once again, your knowledge of your 
own value system will be important. 

It IS also helpful to be as realistic as possible. 
Sometimes our own personal situation af* 



fects our choice of behaviors. For example, 
you may disagree with your supervisor if 
he/she tells you that you must turn over your 
case notes to an investigator looking into 
welfare fraud. While you personally disagree, 
failure to comply will result in the loss of 
your job (you have a family to support) and 
possible legal action. The elements of real- 
ity have an impact on determining the con- 
sequences of your alternatives and you 
need to consider them. While this hypothet^ 
ical situation is not likely to occur very often, 
it does represent the types of dilemmas 
which can occur. 

5. Select ofthe best course of action 

Your decision, regardless of its nature, is 
yours and yours alone. If you are correct 
that is great. If you are wrong, you are the 
one who is responsible. This is why you 
need to be able to justify your actions. 

There Is no absolute and correct judgment of 
right or wrong. It will almost always depend on 
the circumstances of the ethical dilemma* This 
model can help you to see how your own valus 
systenr ^ related to ethical standards. 

You are probably acting in an ethically responsi- 
ble way if- 

• you have been personally and profession- 
ally honest. 

• you have acted in the best interests of your 
client. 

• you have acted without malice or personal 
gain, and 

• you can justify your actions based on your 
own best judgment. 

Consistently maintaining these standardsin your 
actual day-to-day activity is no small task. 

This model for decision making assumes that you 
will have the time to follow a systematic proce- 
dure on arriving at a solution. You may not be 
afforded all the time you need to decide. As a 
matter of faot. you may face dilemmas where 
there is no time to deliberate. That is why you 
need to be aware of the ethical code and. more 
importantly, your own personal ethical code. 
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Dealing with Conflicts in Ethical Standards 




How do you chtnge poilctet and regulations that 
conflict with ethical standards? IHowdo you deal 
with individuals who are engaging in practices 
thai you believe to beunelhicat? These two ques- 
tions are quite important if counselors are to be 
able to successfully patrol their own prOfession> 
Allowing unethical practices to continue is uneth- 
ical Yet there IS no simple answertothis question. 

The ethical code, in Section A. Statements 2 and 
3, provides some ; 3nerat ideas. Let us, briefty. 
look at them. The^ read in part: 

, The acceptance of employment in an insti- 
tution implies that the member is in agreement 
with the general policies and principles of the 
institution. 

If despite concerted efforts, the member 
cannot reach agreement with the employer as 
to the acceptable standards of conduct that 
allow for changes in institutional policy con- 
ducive to the positive growth and develop- 
ment of clients, then terminating theafflliatiOn 
should be seriously considered. 

Ethical behavior among professional associ- 
ates, both members and nonmembers. must 
be eiptcted at all times. When information is 
possessed which raises doubt as to the ethical 
behavior of professional colleagues, whether 
Association members or not. the member 
must take action to attempt to rectify such a 
condition. 

While these guidelines do not offer a lot of spe- 
cific advice there are a few key points that should 
be emphasized. Note in the first statement that 
the ethical conduct of the code applies to alt 
counselors whether they are members of AACD 
or not, Also, that you are ethically bound to take 
some action to attempt to rectify the situation, 
YOU are only bound to attempt to rectify the situa- 
tion. So. in essence, your responsibility is to try to 
do something, not to satisfactorily resolve the 
situation. 

The code also suggests certain ways to take 
appropriate action, 

1 Confer wtth the rndividual(s). group, or 
gency in question to attempt to resolve the 



situation in an informal manner> Thtsshoutd 
be dOne firtt. Action should utilize the insti- 
tution's channels first and then utilize pro^ 
cedures established by the state, division, 
or association: 

2. Gather further information regarding the 
allegation; 

3. Confer with local or national ethics com- 
mittees and so forth. 

States vary considerably on formal procedures to 
deal with ethical grievances> For the most part* 
there was no format mech^nismt as part of the 
Association, that guidance ^rsonnet could uti* 
lize until recently. In 1979, the AACD adopted a 
formal etlitcai grievance procedure for process* 
ing ethical comptaints> The document that de* 
scribes the procedure in detail is cited in the ref* 
erence section and is available from AACD. The 
procedure applies only to members of the Asso- 
ciation and adverse findings of review panels 
could result in permanent expulsion from the 
Association. This action by AACD is a great and 
necessary step toward the self-regulation of the 
ethical conduct of guidance personnel. As states 
begin to legislate laws for licensing counselors, 
formal ethical boards to arbitrate complaints 
relating to ethical behavior will continue to 
develop, 

From your perspective, the best approach to use 
when dealing with individuals suspected of un- 
ethical conduct is to discuss it with tlidt person 
and try to resolve it at the initial level. If this fails, 
you can take it to your supervtaor and seek assis- 
tance. Certainly your counseling skills in con- 
frontation and conflict resolution will be needed. 
The same counseling approaches that you would 
use with clients should be just as effective in 
resolving suspected unethical practices. Gener- 
ally speaking, your ethical responsibility would 
be fulfilled at this point. 

But what if it is not an individual, but an agency or 
tnttttuttonal problem that requires your action, 
You may endup having to attempt change at your 
own agency> Or perhaps focus on certain local 
taws or administrative regulations that require 
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change. As you may have noticed the first ethical 
statement cited above provides little in the way of 
specific directing. Certainly, your last resort is to 
consider termination of your employment, since 
tnis may do little to bring about the desired 
changes you feel important. 

The best approach is to follow thetame steps that 
were presented for dealing with individuals. That 
is. gather your information and evidence to sup* 
port your contentions and deal with the problem 
internally. 

You should also know your legal recourse in 
these matters, since the problem may have legal 
implications. If there are legal implications you 
should seek competent legal advice as to how to 
go about suggesting changes. You also should 
seek help and counsel from your colleagues 
wherever possible. 

Lastly, be aware of the issues of libel and slander 
that were discussed earlier Making charges of 
unethical or inappropriate conduct could put you 
in a vulnerable position, especially if you are 
wrong. Be careful that what you say or write is 
correct. Make sure you have all the necessary 
facts. 

This effort is not easy and certainly little direction 
as to appropriate courses of action is available. 
However, keep in mind the following suggestions: 

1. First, make sure you have all the information 
and that i'^ is correct. 



2. Work withinthe framework of theinstitution 
whenever possible. 

3. Seek advice from your colleagues and your 
supervisors whenever possible. 

4. Confront the individuals involved or the 
individuals in charge. 

5^ Be aware of the avenues and courses of 
action for change within the system. 

6^ Seek competent legal advice whenever it 
may be warranted. 

7. If professional or licensing boards for coun- 
selors and other guidance personnel exist in 
your state, discuss the situation with them. 

8. If the situation is not resolved, use the ethi* 
cal decision*making model that was pre* 
sented to help you evaluate your courses of 
action and their consequences. 

9. Contact the Ethics Committee of AACD for 
guidance concerning procedures for pro- 
cessing ethical complaints. 

10. Lastly, good luck in your efforts. Change is 
never easy, as you are, by now. painfully 
aware! 
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Learning Experience 1 

Applying a Code of Ethics and Ethical Standards 



OVERVIEW 



COMPETENCY 



READING 



INDIVIDUAL 

LEARNING 

OBilECTIVE 



INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 



INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 



GROUP 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 



Apply prof«s8tonatty reeogntzed ooded of ethics to profes* 
stonel behaviors fn responcSno to acts o( clients, problems 
Involving parents and other family members, the pMbtio, staff, 
and consultants, and Issues regarding confidential. records, 
referrals, and tasting. 



Read Competency 1 on page 7 and the AACD Eihloal Stan- 
dards on page 41. 



Discriminate between appropriate and Iniqiproprlftid ethical 
behavior on the basis of your ethical code. 



Make Judgments as to whether given behavlonl In hypothetical 
vignettes are ethical or not. 



Check your rmponses against provided criterts. 



Discuss the rationale for your responses indicating how given 
hypothetical behavlore could be In conflict with estaUlshed 
codes of ethics. 



GROUP Discuss your responses to the hypothetical vignettes with 

ACTIVITY members of your group. 
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INDIVIDUAL 
ACTiVSTY 



Mttke Judgments as to wti«ther given behaviors In hypothetical 
vifi nettet are ethical or not. 



Review the reading for Competency 1 on page 7. Then use the AACO Ethical Standards on page 41 to 
determine if the behavior presented in each of the following vignettes is ethical or not and note your 
rationale for each decision. First determine which section of the AACO Ethical Standardsapplies. Then 
read each statement in that section for guidance in your judgment. 



Hypothetical Ethical Vignettes 

1 One ot the counselors at your agency, who happens to be your friend and colleague, tells his 
clients that the techniques he uses are extremely effective in helping clients find a suitable career 
and in dealing with certain personal problems they may be experiencing. This counselor has not 
been trained <n personal problem counseling, even though the problem-solving skills which he 
uses in career guidance may be helpful for personal problems. 

Is this ethical behavior? Why? 



2. A career counselor suggests to clients whom he cannot help very much that they can receive 
better help for a small fee from an expert career counseling agency with which he is affiliated. This 
counselor has been making referrals to this agency for a long time even though the clients can 
obtain essentially the same sen/ice elsewhere for free. 

Is this ethical behavior? Why? 



3 In meeting with a client for the first time a career counselor discovers that the client had been 
seeing a psychiatrist for several years* but stopped recently because he could not afford to pay for 
It Because the counselor is rushed for time and this fact ts not related to career issues, the 
counselor dismisses the issue. Later it is learned that this particular client is suicidal and has just 
attempted suicide. 

Is this ethical behavior? Why? 
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4. In discussing a client's financial and work situation, a counselor leaves out certain personal and 
sexualhabitsthatinadvertently were brought up by the client. The counselor choos<)S not to make 
any notes relating to this information in her records. The counselor reasons that this information Is 
sensitive and probably not relevant to career issues with this client. 

Is this ethical behavior? Why? 



A counselor is having difficulties in helping a particular client. The counselor takes the client's 
case records to the consultant whosupervises the servicesof the agency. The identity of the client 
as well as other sensitive information are made available to the consultant by the i ounselor. 

Is this ethical behavior? Why? 



6. A counselor has been providing prospective employers with client test scores and other informa- 
tion relating to client intelligence level. The counselor has done this in order to refer the best 
individuals tor the job and to satisfy the prospective employer who has be«n quite helpful in work 
placements for several other clients. 

Is this ethical behavior? Why? 



7. It comes to the attention of a counselor that a client has been engaging in illegal drug activities 
including selling drugs to support herself. When the counselor attempts to discuss the serious- 
ness of this matter, the client states that she was told what is said between them is confidantialand 
then abruptly stops coming. The counselor immediately informs his supervisor of all the details of 
the situation including the client's identity. 

Is this elhical behavior? Why? 



8. A counselor, in attempting to explain results of a particular vocational interest test, provides 
clients with interpretations and information which could be inaccurate. The counselor states that 
the clients want to know about the tests they have taken since it may be helpful and there is no staff 
person assigned to specifically provide feedback to clients about their test scores since the 
information Is only used to make staff decisions regarding the clients. 

Is this ethical behavior? Why? 




INDIVIDUAL Check your r««pO(i>M imalMt provided cr)t«na 

FEEDBACK 



Critique your responses in relation to the judgments listed below. It you are incorrect, go back and 
reread the specific sections indicated. 



1. 


NO 


- See Sections A. 1. A. 5. A. 9. G. 4. G. 5 of the Ethical Standards 


2. 


NO 


- See Sections A. 6. E. 7 


3. 


NO 


- See Sections A. 5, B. 1. B. 4. B. 10 


4. 


YES 


- See Sections B. 1. B. 2, B. 5 


5. 


YES 


- See Sections B. 6, B. 9 


6. 


NO 


- See Sections B. 5. B. 15 


7. 


YES 


- See Sections A. 2, B. 4 


8. 


NO 


- See Sections A. 2. A. 5. C. 3. C. 4 



GROUP D)«CM« your retponm to the hypotheifcal vignettes wttti 

ACTIVITY other members In your group. 



Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Outline 


NotM 


A Starting Point 




1. Indicate that participants will be 
involved rn a small group discussion 
concerning their responses to the 
eight vignettes. If the group Is large* 
divtde it into smaller groups of 
approximately eight to ten individu- 
als to facilitate discussion. 


Be sure that you have read the vignettes and 
the ethical code, and are prepared to discuss 
the results from the Individual Feedback. Not 
all assessments of the vignettes are obvious 
but an attempt has been made to ensure that 
direct guidance can be obtained from the cited 
sections of the Ethical Standards document. 


2 Have participants complete the 
Individual Activity. 
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Facttttatof't Outline 



Notes 



B. Small Group 

1 Have ec^ch group discuss the re- 
sponses. Emphasize the reasons 
why people judged certain behav- 
iors ethical or unethical. 

2. Encourage the participants to react 
to other's comments. The basic ob- 
jective of this exercise is to demon- 
strate that guidelines prov Ide direc- 
tion* but that they seldom provide a 
basis for clearcut judgments. You 
will want to convey this notion in 
your responses and comments to 
the groups. 

3. Summarize the group discussions. 
Remind the participants to keep their 
vignettes because they will be used 
again in Learning Activity 4. 



If some individuals do not understand specific 
vignettes* enlist the support of other group 
members in ) our discussion. 

Provide participants with feedback regarding 
their efforts to understand the ethical code. 
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Learning Experience 2 

Adhering to Legal Stanr'ards 




OVERVIEW 


COMPETENCY 


Understand the basic legal standards ad they apply to specific , 
aspects of counseling and how these legal standards relate to 
ethical standards. 


READINQ 


ReadCom!3irienoy2onpage11. 


INDIVIDUAL 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIV£ 


Identify certain counselor actions that could lead to legal liabtK : 
Ity in wCMTking with a client. 


INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 


Identify actions as presented In a hypothetical case study that 
relate to possible legal liability. 


INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 


Checit your responses against suggested answers. 


GROUP 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 


Provide a rationale for your responses to the Individual Activity 
and suggest ways to minimize the legal liability of counselor 
actions. 


GROUP 
ACTIVITY 


Discuss your reactions to the Individual Activity- 
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INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 



Identify aetlons as presented tn a hypothettcat case study that 
relate to possible legal liability. 



In thfs activity you are to identify which violations of legal standards occurred. Review the reading for 
Competency 2 on page 11. read the following case study, and then indicate which violations of legal 
standards occurred 



Counselor X's trouble began when the client asked him to refer herto a person who could help solve her 
headache problems. The counselor realized that much of the client*s high absenteeism was related to 
recurring headaches. The counselor referred the client to a doctor for acupuncture treatment that had 
helped a friend of his. He remembered that the client had expressed a desire to stop taking the medicine 
that her family physician had prescribed so he reasoned that anondrug treatment such as acupuncture 
would help. He also phoned the client*s employer at the client*s request to explain why time off from 
work was needed. In talking to the employer. Counselor X related hisimpression that the client was an 
obvious hypochondriac and that time off was needed so that the client would not have to rely on drugs. 
He cautioned theemployer not to discuss the information he had provided and stated that, since he had 
privileged communication* whatever the employer sard to the counselor would be held in strict 
confidence. The counselor also stated to the employer that he had been successful in the past helping 
clients with these types of problems and if the employer had any other employees with similar 
problem*;, he would be happy to help them for a small fee and consequently reduce the expense of 
employee ob^tpntpeism 

Which of the following violations of legal standards occurred? 

a negligence, yes no 

b malpractice, yes .no , , 

c libel, yes . no 

d slander, yes _. .no 

e violation of privileged communication, yes . . , no _ ^ 
f Invasion of privacy, yes _. .no 



Case Study 
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INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 



Check your responses against suggested answers. 



Tt e following legal violations appear to be present' 
a Malpractice 
b Slfindnr 

c Invasion of privacy 

ri Violc'ilion of privileged communication 



GROUP Discuss your reactions to me in<tlv)duafAet)vttyy 

ACTIVITY 



Note: The following to be used by the workshop facilitator 



Factnidlors Outline 


Notes 


A Stnrlinq Ponil 




1 Have participants complete the Indi- 
w.dtj,)l Activity if they have not already 
done so 


Allow approximately 15 minutes for the Indi- 
vidual Activity 


? Indicate that particrpants wilt be 
invu) '^hI in a Small group discussion 
r.oncof ninQ their responses to a legal 
linbilily cn^r If thf* qroup is largfv 
rlivicJp it into oniallf^r groups 




R Pirnup DiSfMrssion 




1 Ask i'iuM f|rnu[i U> appoint n rrcof ()vt 
ti) < Ww salirni points of Ihf? 
flisr ifssion 




SfHiMi Mnigrstn>ns fr oru raci) 
fTH-rntx'f f)f thf*fj roups for wliat nnrjil 
[\rt'i\ nunp Hp[*^"p^^'it^' t)f'liav 
lnf^ in II. p (;;isr slurly Mfu^iliori 
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Facilitator's Outline 



Notes 



Ask groups to be prepared to share 
htghlightsot the discussion with the 
large groups. 



4. Reconvenesmall groups tor the large 
group discussion. 



Emphasize the conditions of possible legal lia- 
bility that exist and reinforce the participants 
tor their responses that suggest valid ways in 
which the legal liability could have been 
avoided. 

Make specific mention of how the legal con- 
siderations are directly relevant to the ethical 
considerations discussed in Learning Expe- 
rience 1* 




Learning Experience 3 

Defining Personal Values and Ethical Standards 



OVERVIEW 





.ueiinQ. own vRiUM sna vinicw $i^naafds.anQ dnoirfDEB nowf 
thesecitri affttbt 6vMi fMrtonal and proftii^fona^ . 


READIN0 




INDIVIDUAL 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 

^i^w^^wm^m Www 


id«ntffythoiMv«iumWhiohyoub«ii«v»4mpoiip^ i h 

■■ ■ ■ ■ ' >:\.r'' ■■■''^''> 


INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 


Eicamlneyour value system aQ It rMate* to various oceupBtl^ 


INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 


Coivduct a self-assessment. ^^^^^^^^^^^ : 


GROUP 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 


Identify certain values you hold and develop a psrspaetlve on 
how these values affect your work as a career (guidance team 
member 


GROUP 
ACTIVITY 


Discuss your responses to the rating form In the tndlvldual 
Activity with the group 
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INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 



Examine your value system as it relates to various occupations. 



AfttH roviewmq the re^^ding for Competency 3 on page 14, complete the followmg chart. 

Values and Ethics Exercise 



1 . The following Is a list of several various occupations. Rank order the occupations In terms of 


prestlQe. Assign the number 1 to the most prestigious. 2 to the next prestigious, and so on. 


lawyer 


farmer 


physician 


auto mechanic 


ditch digger 


carpenter 


army captain 


mall carrier 


. coal minor 


banker 


truck driver 


Insurance agent 


school teacher 


waitress 


barber 


grocer 


2, List five traits or qualities that you feel Important for your friends to possess, e.g., a good 


sense of humor might be one. 








b. 




ft 








e 
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INDIVIDUAL Conduct « Mlf-MMttmtnl, 

FEEDBACK 



Review your rankings of occupations based on prestige* Compare the *'top eight" with the '^bottom 
eight" and note similarities and differences, particularly in salary, educational and physical require* 
ments. This procedure should suggest certain values that you possess. 

Next, review the five qualities that you indicated as ''desirable'* for friends to possess. Compare it to 
confirm or negate the conclusions you have drawn regarding your values as reflected in theoccupation 
rankings. 



ACTIVltY 




Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Fadlttator's Outline 


Notes 


A. Starting Point 




1. Have participants complete the 
Individual Activity if they have not 
already done so. 


Allow approximately 15 minutes for partici- 
pants to complete. 


2. Divide the total group into smaller 
groups for discussion purposes. 




B. Group Discussion 




1 Have the group select a chairperson 
who will provide a wrap summary to 
the total group at the end of the 
discussion. 




2. Highlight the points for small group 
discussion. They are as follows: 




• Group membersshouldcompare 
their responses and attempt to 
relate the results to their own 
value systems. 
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PaclNtator's Outline 



Notes 



• Group members should discuss 
how their values can affect the 
decisions they make regarding 
clients. 

Feedback on Discussion 

1. Have each chairperson present one 
or two points gleaned from the dis* 
cussion and the implications for 
guidance personnel. 

2. Summarize the important points 
brought out in discussion. Remem- 
ber to reinforce the point that the 
exercise is limited and considerable 
reflection is necessary in order to 
achieve awareness of your own value 
system. 





Learning Experience 4 

Implementing Ethical Decision Making 




OVERVIEW 


COMPETENCIES 


Implement an ettitoal decision* matttng ctratiify §0 as to lt>e 
atkle to confront and provide suggMtionf to ^iieagutii and. 
clients Whoara hot e)(hlbltlnoetlilcal>EiehavtorS'lftaueha wav ' 
thatppsltlven^lflcBtlonsinthelrlHihBAHotaf«^ 

Describe how to d«al wtth |ndivfduait and Iru^^ ^ 
paniyi|iaiing in unnntcw prBvitjpiiSf .. . ^ - ■ 


READING 


Read Competency 4 on page 19 arid C:ompit0ricy S on page : ^ v 

17. , , . ■■ . ■; . ■ . ;;-; v ; .>■;{ 


INDIVIDUAL 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 


Apply a systematic approach to ethMI dsrclalon .i/iriaKIng IH r 
order to resolve potentlai ethical dllerrimaii; ; 


INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 


Applydeclslon maMngsklltstohypotheticalethlc^dliafpmas;: 


INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 


Compare your answer to some suggested guldisllnes. 


GROUP 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 


Use your sktris to take the necessary steps to resolve a poten^ 
tial ethical dHemmSi 


GROUP 
ACTIVITY 


' ' ' . ' J ' ■ - ' 

Attempt to resolvd a potential ethical dllemma by confronting 
(In a role play sttuntlon) an Individual suspected of unethical 
conduct. 
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INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 



Apply tht dftdltton*maklng akMIs to hypothetical ethical 
dtlemmaa/ 



Apply the ethical decision- making strategy to the following hypothetical situations. You should review 
the reading for Competency 4 on page 15 before you begin. Remember to follow the steps of ethical 
decision making: 

• Identify the problem or dilemma 

• Identity existing rules or principles that are relevant 

• Generate possible and probable courses of action 

• Consider potential consequences of each course of action 

• Select the best course of action and be able to justify it 



Hypothetical Situations 

V One of the counselors at your agency, who happens to be your friend and colleague, tells his 
clients that the techniques he uses are extremely effective in helping clients find a suitable career 
and in dealing with certain personal problems they may be experiencing. This counselor has not 
been trained in personal problem counseling, even though the problem-solving skills which he 
uses in career guidance may be helpful for personal problems. 

Ethical decision: 



2 A career counselor suggests to clients whom he cannot help very much that they can receive 
better help for asmallfee from an expert career counseling agency with which he is affiliated This 
counselor has been making referrals to this agency for a long time even though the clients can 
obtain essentially the same service elsewhere for free. 

Ethical decision: 
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In meeting with a client for the first time a career counselor discovers that the client had been 
seeing a psychiatrist for several years, but stopped recently because he could not afford to pay for 
it. Because the counselor is rushed for time and this fact is not related to career issues, the 
counselor dismisses the issue. Later it is learned that this particular client is suicidal and has just 
attempted suicide- 
Ethical decision: 
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There are no absolute right or wrong responses to this exercise. However, in the area of ethics some 
responses will always be better than others. Look for the appropriate use of the five steps In ethical 
decision making. In each of the three hypothetical situations, some guidance should be provided to 
you by the ethical stanr*ards presented on page 41. 




Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facllllfttor't Outline 


Notes 


A, Starting Point 




1. Indicatetoparticipantsthat they will 
be role playing in groups of three 
using the hypothetical ethical 
vignettes contained on page 39, 


Be sure each participant has a copy of the 
vignettes. 


2. Instruct the participants that they 
will role play each of three roles in 
groups of three: the confronter, the 
suspected IndividuaL and an 
observer. 


The purpose of this exercise rs to allow each 
participant an opportunity to demonstrate skills 
in confronting an individual suspected of un- 
ethical conduct. Be sure each vignette is used 
at least once. 


B. Role Play Situatron 




1 Divide the participants into groups 
of three and ask them to select one 
of the vignettes from the handout to 
role play. They will take turns in 
rotation as confronter, suspected 
individual, and observer. It is the 
observer's role to make note of the 
role play and provide feedback to 
the participantsin termsof whatwas 
done and how effectively it was 
accomplished 
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2. Remind the particpants that in 
attemptingtocorrect unethical prac* 
tice. they should be following the 
ethical standards as described in 
this module. They should refer to 
the reading for Competencies 4 and 
5 before starling this exercise, 

3. Give the participants approximately 
10 minutes to play each role and 
approximately 10 minutes for ob* 
servers to provide feedback at the 
conclusion of the three role plays. 

i Ask individualsfor their reactions to 
the exercise, 

5, Summarizeimportant points brought 
out in the discussion. Be sure to 
emphasize the appropriate ethical 
standardsfor confronting suspected 
unethical conduct. You could also 
look for specific examples where 
using the decision^ making strategies 
discussed earlier would be i mporlant 

6. Note that these exercises require 
that certain counseling skills be uti* 
lizedintheconfrontations, Acknowl* 
edge participants' effective use of 
techniquesand their actions in deah 
ing with unethical conduct where 
appropriate. 



Make observations for use in the group 
discussion. 



Allow approximately 40 minutes for the activity 
and then reconvene the group. 
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Handout 



Hypothetical Ethical Vignettes 



1 . One of the counselors at your agency* who happens to be your friend and colleague* tells his 
clients that the techniques he uses are extremsly effective in helping clients find a suitable career 
and in dealing with certain personal problems they may be experiencing. This counselor has not 
been trained in personal problem counseling* even though the problem*solving skills which he 
uses in career guic^^nce may be helpful for personal problems. 

2. A career counselor suggests to clients whom he cannot help very much that they can receive 
better help for a small fee from an expert career counseling agencv with which heisafflliated^This 
counselor has been making referrals to this agency for a long time even though the clients can 
obtain essentially the same service elsewhere for free. 

3. In meeting with a client for the first time a career counselo'^ discovers that the client had been 
seeing a psychiatrist for several years* but stopped recently because he could not afford to pay for 
it. Because the counselor is rushed for time and this fact is not related to career Issues, the 
counselor dismisses the issue. Later it is learned thaf this particular client is suicidal and has just 
attempted suicide. 
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APPENDIX 



American Association lor Counseling an1 Ueveiopment 



Ufprovfd by rxfCQtKf Cuiimltlff 
s^on frr;mt of tb« Botnl of lUrKtont 



PREAMBLE 



Tht Asiocmiioft art eduvattorfoi, 
$c$fni^tc* and prof esstonal otzQnwnon 
mhost mmbtn art ^idtcaud to ih« 
ffftoffcrr.vir of th« worth, 4ignny. 
poitnuatt and uniquftms of tach i^^ 
dtytdual and thus to the servtct of 
soettty. 



Thf Association ttro^^ntzm that the 
role dffinttiorxs and work sHungi of ttf 
members mctudf a widt ^antty of 
^cadem*c dtsaphnt^^ /rvWi o/acadtrnw 
prtparatton and agtncv setytces. Thts 
dt>fmtty frfltcts tht breadth of thf 
As$octatton*s interest and mfhence. ft 
aiso poses chatienams complexities m 
ef/orts to set %ntndards /or the per^ 
fitrmance of members* destrid re^uHtte 
prepanttnm or prm ttce, and iuppcrttng 
ifKtalt tegttft ttndethKofvontrots. 



The specification o/ethiati standards 
eftatifer the As^ioctatton to ctar^V to 
present and future mtmher^ and to those 
semd bv members, the nature of tthicai 
responstbthtm held tn common by kts 
membery 



The existence of such standards sanm 
to um uhte greater roncem by members 
for thttr own professtonat fUncttontng 
and for the cortduct of fettow 
professionals such as counselors^ 
guidance and itudent personnel 
workerst ^nd others in the helping 
ptofesstons As the tthk^ code of the 
Associationt thts document estabtishes 
pTknckplex define the tthtcaf 

behoMtor of Association memben^ 



Section A: 
Genefdl 



I. Thf mrmhcf mflufttc^ thi- 
dfvdt^pm^ni of ih* prt>fcM*on by 



continuoui cfforti to Improve 
professionti practicest teaching, ter- 
vke\, «i»d reKarch. Profesilonal growth 
Is conUnuous Ihroughout the member*! 
career aful Is enemplificd by the 
development of a philosophy that at* 
plains why and how a membn functioni 
in the hdptng retationihip. Members 
musi garher data on their elTectiveneti 
and t eguided hy the findings. 

2. The member hat a mponiibiUty 
both to the individual who it served and 
to the Institution within which rhe 
service Is performed to maintain high 
standards of profestiona] eonduct. The 
membn strives to maintain the highest 
levels of professional services offered to 
the individuals to be served. The 
membn also strives to assist the agency. 
Ofg^niiation, or instiiution in providing 
the highest caliber of professional 
services. The acceptance of employment 
in an inititution irnplies that the member 
is in agreement with the general policies 
and principles of the institution. 
Therefore the professional activities of 
the membn are also in accord vnth the 
objectives of the instttuiion. tf, despite 
concerted efforts, the member cannot 
reach agreement with the em(ployer as to 
acceptable standards of conduct that 
allo^ for changes tn institutional policy 
conducive to the positive growth and 
development of dienti, then terminating 
the affiliation shmdd be seriously 
considered. 

3. Ethical behavior among 
professionit aasociarcr* both membns 
and nonmembers, must be enpectcd at 
ali tifltts. When information is possessed 
that raises doubt ts to the ethical 
behavior of professional coHngues^ 
whether Assocktion memben or not* 
the membn must take action to attempt 
to rectify such a oondiiion. Such action 
shall use, the instirution'i channels first 
and then use procedures estaMithed by 
the state Branch t Division) or 
Association, 

4. The member neither claims nor 
implies professional qualifications 
exceeding those possessed and is 
responiible for correcting any 
misrepresentations of these 
quaiifKations by otheri- 

V In establishing fees for professional 
counuling tervicest membns must 
consider the financial status of clients 
and locality. In the event thai the 
established fee structure is inappropriate 
for a client) assiuonce muu be provided 
tn finding compatable services of ac* 



3. If an Individual is already in a 
< t^t^ 1. J 1^ counseling relationship with another 

6. When Qiembm provide in- professiotia! person, the member docs 
formation to the puWic or to subor- ^oc enter into « coumeUng relationship 
dinates, peers or supervisers. they have a without first contacting and receiving 
responsibility to ensure 'hat tbp content (^e approval of that other professional 

formation that "f^^f**** ^ri another counseling relationship af^er 

and consists of obiealve, factual data. counseling relationship begins, ihc 

member must giin the consent of the 
other professional or terminate the 

7. With regard to the delivery of relationship, unless the client elects to 
professional services, membns should l*>*o*he'«l^l<M«hip. 

!£^re?rJf^S^ ""^"^ ^ ^^^^ 

theyareprofessionaUyqualined. ^ ^ imminent 

danger to the lilent or others, the 
member must take reasonable personal 
tn the counseling relationship the action or inform responsible authorities, 
jounselorisawartoftheintimacyofthe Consulation with other professionab 
relationship and mainiains respect for must be used where pos^able. The 



the 



the client and avoids engaging in k* assumption of rtsponsibiltty for the 
tivities that seek to meet the counselor's c|i«nt(s) behavior must be uhen only 
personal jieeds at the ejtpense of that ^f^i deUberation. The client 

must be hivolved tn the resumption of 
responsibility as quickly as possible. 



client. Thtough awareness of 
negative impaa of both racial and 
sexual stereotyping and dtscrimination, 
the counselor guards the individual 
righu and personal dignity of the Client 
in the counseUng relationship. 



Section B: 
Cotinselsng Relationship 



5 Records of the counseling 
relaaonship. Including Interview notes, 
test data, correspondence, tape 
recordings* atki other documents, are to 
be considered professional information 
for use in counseling and they should 
not be considered a pan of the records 
of the institution or agency in which the 
counselor it employed unless specified 
hy state statute or regulation. Revelation 
to others of coui seling material must 
This section refers to practices and occur only upon the expressed consent 
procedures of individual and/or group ofthecllent. 
couttteling relationships. 

6. Use of data derived from a 
The member must recognise the need counseling relationship for purposes of 

for client freedom of choice. Under counselor training or research shall be 
those circumstances where this li not confined to crHwent that can be disguised 
possible, the member must apprise to ensure full protection of the identity 
clients of restricUons that may llmk their ofthetubjcctcllent. 
freedom of choice. 

7. The member must inform the dient 
t . The memba'spWmeiT obHfitlon is of the |>urpoto. goals, techniqua, rules 

10 respect the integriiy «nd promote the of procedure and Itmiialions that may 
welfare of the dientts), whether the ^ff^ the relationship at or before the 
eUent(s) b (gft) assisted indlv^tualty or time that the counseling relationship Is 
in a group relationship. In a group entered, 
setting, the member Is also responsible 
for taking reasonable precautions lo 
protect individuals from pliysical anC/or 
psychological .rauma resulting from 
interaction within the group. 



I. The member must screen 
prospective group participantSt 
especially when the emphasis is on self* 



2. -Die counseling relationship and jmderstandlng and gio^^ 

ptofesitonal %*rson. In a group ' ^* 
counseling setting, the counsdor must 

set a norm of confidentiality regarding 9. The member may choose to consult 
all group participants* disclosures. other professionally competent 
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perton atMHit > diem tn chooMng « 
comuli^nt, ihe n^nihcr muM avoid 
pticini ihc ciimuliani in > lon^ici of 
inicmi uiuaiion ihai wouhJ ptcvludr 
ihc coftUili>ni*t bring a proper parly to 
the menib«r*^crrori^iohvlpibcc1>eni. 

lO. tr the member detenninci «d 
loibiliiy 10 be of ptofeiijonal aaAUiancc 
lo the client* ihe merriber muU ciiher 
■void miliaiing the counseling 
retalicmUkip or tonmediakly termiiuiic 
that relationship. In ?Uhcr evcni, the 
member musf suggest appropriate 
alternative). <The member muM be 
knowledgeable aboui referral resources 
lo thai a »tl^^actory ireferral can be 
iniiiaied) In ihe event the client declines 
the lUggeMed referral* ihe member is noi 
obligated tocontinue ihe retaiioitship. 

)L When Ihe member has oiher 
relationshtps, particularly of an admin^ 
isirative^ supervisoty and/or evaluative 
nature wiih an individtial seeking 
counseling lervicei^ the membet musi 
not »erve as ihe counselor but should 
refer the individual ro anoiher 
ptofe^kinal. Only in instances where 
tuch an aliernaiive is tmavailable ^nd 
where the individuars siiuaiion warrants 
counseling intervention should rhe 
member enter into and/or rnainl^n a 
counseling relalionship. Dual 
relationships wiih clienrs lhar might 
impair the member's objcctivily and 
professional judgmeni <e.i.. as with 
dose rriends of relative^ sexual in< 
timacies with any Hient) musr be 
avoided and/or rhe counseling 
relaiionship renmnated through rercrral 
loanolhercompclcnl profeMionaJ. 

12. All eiperimentat methods of 
irmmenl must be ctearly tndkaled to 
prospeclive recipienls anfl safely 
precaulions are to be adhered ro hy rhe 
member^ 

\y When the merriber H engaged in 
short leim gioup ireatmeni^iraining 
ptcframs te.g.» marathons and other 
encounrer-iype or growth groups), the 
rrwmber ensures rhal uitzt is 
professional assiMance available during 
and following Ihc group experience. 

14. Should the member be engaged in 
a work setttnt thai calls tot any 
vaharion from ihe above siaiemcniti ihe 
member is obligaled to consult wllh 
other profesMonaK whenevij pol^fblelO 
consider juslifiablealiernatives. 



Section C: 

I Measurement and 

Evaluation 

The ptimarv purpose of educational 
and p^ychol<lg1Ull lesring is to pfovide 
descriptive rrwatures thai are obJecttve 
and inierpretable in either cnmparaitve 
or abu»lure lerms. The rrwrntxr must 
recognise ihe need lo interpcet the 
staiemenit ihai Mlovt as applying to the 
whole range of appraisal techniques 
including leM and nonieM dala. Tesl 
resull^ ci>nstiiuie onty one of a variety of 
pertineni sources of mformaiion for 
personnel* guidance, and counselmg 
decision » 



I The member muM proMJe tpet^-ific 
orieniaiion or mfoimaiion lo ihe 
e)ramlned^i pHor lo and fotlov^tng ihe 
lesf adrmniii ration so ihai ihe resulh of 
lesiing rruy be p(aced in propei per^ 
spective wiih oiher retevani factors. In 
■odomg* Ihe member must recognise ihe 
effects of socioeconomic, ethnic and 
culiural faciofs on lest scores. It h ihe 
member's professional responsibility to 
use addiiional unvalidaied infoimaiion 
carefully in modifying interpret alion of 
the test results. 

2. In selecting tests fnt use in a given 
situation or with a parlicutai clients 
the rrwmber must consider carefully the 
specific validity* reliability, and ^ 
propriateoes^ of the lestts). Genfrat 
validity* reltahiliiy and the like may be 
<|uestioned legally a^ ^ell as ethically 
when tests are used for vocational and 
educational seleciion* placerrwni or 
counseling. 

I* When making any statements lo the 
public about tests d testings the 
member must give ar *: Inforntalion 
and avoid ct or miscon- 

cepticn . Specwl tt, ** are often 
re<tuired i^ «*^^d unwan *iied con^ 
notations of such terms as tQ and grade 

4* Diffetem rests demand diffeienr 
kvels of competence for adrnmiuration^ 
scorings and inlerpr elation. Members 
must recofniie the limitt of their 
Competence and perform o*dy those 
functions for which rhey are preg/^^red* 

5. Tests must be administered under 
the same conditions thai were 
established in their slandardiiatton. 
When tests an not administered under 
standard conditions or when unusual 
behavior or irregularities occur dunng 
the testing session, those condtii ns 
must be noted and rhe results designated 
as invalid or of questionabie validity. 
Unsupet vised or inadequately super- 
vised ;est raking, such as the use of tests 
through the mafls^ is considered 
unethjcal. On the other hand, the use of 
instrurrwnts that are so designed or 
srandardized lo be self-adminisiered and 
seirscoredf such as interest inventories* 
islo be encouraged. 

6. The mcaningfulness of rest results 
used tn personnel, guidance* and 
counseling functions generally depends 
on the examinee's unfamiliariry with the 
specific items on rhe rest. Any prior 
coaching or disseminarion of the test 
materials can invalidate test results. 
Therefore, lest security is one of Ihe 
professional obligations of the member. 
Conditions that produce most favorable 
test results must be made known to the 
examinee. 

7. The purpose of testing and the 
explicit use of the results must be made 
known to ihe examinee pnor to letting. 
The countek>r must ensure that in- 
strument limitations are not exceeded 
and lhat periodic review and^or 
retestma are made to prevent client 
siereotyptng. 

g. The examinee's welfare and explicn 
prior understanding mutt be ihe crneria 
for demrmninR the recipcenis of the le^^ 
results. The member must see thai 



specific tnterpretation accompanies any 
release of individual or group le^t data. 
The interpretation of test data must be 
telaied to the examinees particular 
concerns. 

9. The rrwmber must be cautious when 
interpreting the results of research in- 
struments possesjiing insufficient 
technical data. The specific purposes for 
the use of such instrurrwnts must be 
stated explicitly to examinees. 

to. The rrwmber must proceed with 
caution when attempting I ^evaluate and 
interpret the performance ol minonty 
group memben or other persons who 
are not tepre^ented m the norm group 
on which the instrument was sian 
dardited^ 

It. The rrwmber must guard against 
Ihe appropriation » reproduction, or 
rrtodifications of published testsot parts 
thereof without acknowledgmem and 
permission fromthe previous publisher* 

n* Regardinf the preparation, 
publication and distribution of re»ts, 
reference should be made to: 

a^ Startdgrds /or Bdvcgtumtii Md 
FsycHoio$mt T^ts Manual 
revised edition. 1974* published by llw 
American Psychological Association on 
behalf of ittelf. the American 
Educational Research Association atid 
the National Council on Measurement in 
Edttcation. 

b. The responsible use of tests: A 
position paper of AMEG. AFCA, and 
NCME. Mtasurtmntand Bvotmion in 
Gutd^iireJ 972. 5. 185*388. 

c. ''Responsibilities of Users of 
Standardized Tests/' Af^GA, 
Guidtposu October 5, 19T8* pp. 



Section O: 
Research and Publication 



t. Guidelines on tesearch with human 
subiecisshall be adhered to» such as: 

a , BtHicot Prindp^ in the Conduct o/ 
Heseareh with Humem ParticipQnts^ 
Washington^ D.C.: American 
f^sKhologicat Association, Inc^ I9TI. 

b. Code of Fedt al RegulaiionSf Title 
45ft Subtitle A. Part 46, as currently 
issued. 

2. In planning ^ny research activity 
dealing with human subjects* the 
rrwmber must be aware of an^l 
responsive to all pertinent ethical 
pfinctptc^ and ensure lhat the research 
problem^ design^ and execution are in 
full compliance with them. 

3. Responsibility for ethical research 
practice lies with the principal resear- 
cher* white oihers tmolved in the 
re^earch acitvinet share ethical 
obligation and full reAponMbility for 
their ovtn actions. 

4. In research with hnman ^uh)ect^, 
re^eatchers are responsible for the 
subiectV welfare throughout the et- 



periment and ihe> muM take all 
reasonable prctaullon^ to avoid i:auiin^ 
injurious psychological* phy^cal* or 
social effects on their subjects. 

5. AU research subjects must be in* 
formed of the purpose of the study 
e»cepc when withholding tnformaf ton or 
providing misinformation to them is 
essential to ihe invrsitiation. In such 
research Ihe member must be respon- 
sible for coireaive action as soon as 
possible fotlovting corrvleiion of the 
research. 

6. Panicipation in resedr^h must be 
voluntaiy. lnvo)uniar> partic»piaiion is 
appropriate only when it can be 
demonstrated that participation «tU 
have no harmful effects on sub|e<ts and 
tsesseniial to Ihe investigation. 

7. When reporting research resuhs* 
e»plicii mention must be made of all 
variables and conditions known to the 
investigator thai might affect ik>e 
outcome of Ihe investi^irion or the 
intcn>reution of the data. 

B* The member must be responsible 
for conducting and repofting in* 
vestigations in a maium thai minimuet 
the poaalbtliiy rhat results will be 
misleading. 

9. The member has an obligation lo 
make available suffictent original 
research dau to qualified others who 
may wish torcpticate the study. 

to. When supplying data, aiding in 
rhe TcscaKh of anoiher person* 
feportitig research results* or in making 
Ofifjnal data available^ due care must be 
Uken lo disguise rhe identity of rhe 
subjects in the at>sence of speaf^c 
authoruation from such subjects to do 
otherwise* 

It. When conducting and reponitia 
research^ the member must be familiar 
with, and give recognition to* previous 
work on rhe topic, aswell as to observe 
all copyright laws and follow the 
principla ol giving full credit to all to 
whom credit is due. 

12. The member nrnsi give due credit 
through joint authorships 
acknowledgment* footnote statements, 
or other appropriate meansto those who 
have contributed sigmficantJy to the 
research aiul/or pubticationf in ac* 
cordanoe with such conmbutions* 

13. The member must communtcate to 
other members the results of any 
research judged lo be of prolc^sional or 
scientifk value. Results reflecting un< 
favorably on insritutions* programs » 
servicc^fOr vested mterests must not b"* 
withheld for such reasons. 

14. If rrwmhert agiee to cooperate 
wirh anoiher iitdis>dual in research 
and/or pubiicafion. thev incur an 
obligation to cmiperat^ as promr^tl in 
terms of puoctualitv of perlornian^^^and 
wirh fuh regard to the CiHtiplaen^^^ jnd 
accuracy ot rh^ informah<^ required 

I), liihical praciice requires that 
authors not suhnnt the same manuwript 
or one essent> -lly similar in content, for 
simultaneous puhlicaium consideration 
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by imo or muff jfium«h In Addiiion* 
manuwripi^ pghh\hf4l m whole irr in 
^ub\iantijl p;ktf, »n «ri4ithfr |i>ufii«l tn 
pubhihcd moiV ihnuld ni>i be \ubmiitAJ 
for Publicalion withoui 
acknow^lcdgmfni ^nd pcrmii&ion from 
ihe Previous publication. 



Section F: 
Private Practice 



ifibuiion lo inMiiuitonat 0oah ipccific! 
and fosicr muiual accouniabDiiy for 
goal aihievcmcni. 



3. Mcrriberi muM tsraNuh a Program 
difccfed I o ward developing ^tudcnh' 
ikiUi, know^lcdgc« and iclf^ 
undmiaruJing, iiatcd ^hcnc^rr povtibic 
in competcniV or per formaruc terrm. 



Section E: 
Consullinj; 



L The member should as&iii the 
profeston by facdiuiing the Ava»ldbillty 
of eotinieling tervim m private at weU 
as public Ktiings. 



3. In advertiung lervkex at a private 
PractittoitcTi the rneniher mu^J advernse 
the services in vuch a manner io a^ to 
accurately inform the public at to 
tervtccs, e^perti*^! profmion, and 
Conuittitfum ff\tt\ iii a voluntary lechniquei of counseling \n a 
relatihnvhip bei^crn a pfi>re\Mnnal profe^ionai rTwnr>er. A rrwrrther who 
helper aiuJ help nmiing individual auurrwi an eteoitive leadership role in 
group or ujvial unit in ^hkh ihc con^ the organiraiioa shall not permit hii/her 
sultani H p iHidtng help to the <heniU> name to be utc<l In professional rwikes 
in defining and solving a «ork related dunitK periods when not actively 
pfiiMem i>t potential prnhlem wtih a engaged \n the private ptaciice of 
chentur client syiiein ( thn definition n counseling, 
adiiptnl Uotn Kurptus, De Wayne. 



To accomplish these obiectivrs* it ji 
recognued that the rrwmbe; and the 
einployer muU share respomibilitie* in 4. MemberimuM identify theleveUof 
iheformutationandirnpWmcntationof c^^prtencies of their itudenh in 
perionnel policies, compCiance with reletani Diviiion 

ilandardi. Th(» competencies must 

L Merrbers must define and dcvriU accorrvnodate ttie para^Profet&ional ai 
the pararrwters and leveh of their well aiihcProfetiiocial. 
ptofmional competency^ 

5. Members, through continual 
iludeni evaluation and appraisal, must 
be aware of the personal limtatinns of 
Ihe learner that might impede luture 
performance. The instructor must nor 
only assist the learner in seitinng 
remedial osstsiance but also screen from 
the Program those indisiduals who are 
unable to provide competent sersices. 



Consultation thei>r> and process: An 
rntegraied msidc) Fvnoitttet 



The member may Hst the following: 
higbcil relevant degree, type and level of 
certification or licente. type and/of 
dncnp*Km of tervices* and other 
relevam information, Sucb information 
I. The rrwrrtber acting as coosulUnt inaccurate, 
must have a high degree of salf mbl«ding. paniaJ, out*of<ontfat» ot 
awareness of his her own valuer, <*«cep*ivcma*eria(orstaienienis. 
knovkledge^ skills, limiiations, and needs 



tn entering a helping relationship that 
invnUes human and-nr organiiational 
change and that the focus of the 
relatitimhjp be on the iisues in be 
resolved and not on the personfst 
Presetiiing the pr*>hlem 

3 There must be understanding and 
agfterrwnt between nKmber and client 
for the problem definition, change goals, 
and prediL-ated consequences of in- 
ters entt^im selected, 

The rrwmhcr muit be rtasonahly 
certain that she he or the ssiganiiatton 
represented has the necessjr> com- 
peteiKies and resources for giving the 
kind of help that is needed new or may 
deselop later and that appropriate 
refetral resources ate available to the 
consultant. 

4. The comuti'ng relationship must be 
one in which clL*nt adaptability and 
gts>wth toward telt' direction are en- 
couraged and cultivai^l. The member 
must maintain ihts role ^insistently and 
not becorrw a decision ntiker fr?r the 
client or create a future depi.'KkiKy on 
the consultant. 

< When anns>uni-ing consultant 
availaoilitv fm sersKes. the member 
cnnscientiduslv adheres lo the 

\\\t%:td\ Hm\ I fhicitt Stofutards. 

6 i he rrwmbet nnisi refuse a private 
fer nr lit her re mn no 1 at ton for cnn^ 
sijJtJiKin vf^ith pers.inv ^^hn are entitled 
t<s these setsites through the member's 
emrloving mstiiution or agency The 
Pf^luiev lit apttriKUlarageno may make 
exPhui provisHins 1m rnvaie ptjiihce 
wilt) nigentv thentt bv memhcrt ol 
Its slill In vuth invrantrs^ the tlients 
must be apprised id mhet itpnsim open 
in them shinild they seek private 
cnunselingset^kes 



J. Members may Join in partnership' 
corporation wUh other members and^or 
orber profasjonals provided that each 
member nf the partnership or cot- 
poraiton makes clear the separate 
specialties by name in compliance with 
the regulationaof thelocal>ty. 

4. A member has an obtigation to 
withdraw from a counseling relationship 
if it b bdievfd thai employrrieni v^itl 
result in viotation of the Ethicot 
S/nmArrdn. If the mental ot physical 
condition of the tnerriber renders it 
difficult tn carry out an effecnse 
Professional relationship or if the 
rrwmber is discharged by the ctient 
because the counseling f elaitonship is no 
longer productive for iheclient. then ihe 
member is oMigated to terminate the 
counseling relationship. 



3. Members must estaNish inter^ 
Personal relations and working 
agreements with supervisors and 
subnrdina es regarding counseling or 
clinical relationships, confident lality* 
distincnon between public and private 
materiaU maintenancei and 
dissemination of rciwded information, 
vnrk load and accountability, Wotking 
agreements in each instance must be 
specified and made known to those 
concerned. 

3. Members must alert their employers 
to conditions mat may be potentially 
disruptive or damaging. 

4. Merribers must inform employers of 
conditions that may limit thnr ef^ 
fcctiveness. 

tM4^i^plfgrs must submit regularly to 
professional reS^ew and evaluation. 

6. Members must be responsible for 
inservice development of self and-or 
staff. 

7. Members must inform their staff of 
goahandprogramsn 

Members must |>rovide personnel 
praaices that guaranteeand enhance the 
rights and welfare of each recipient of 
theit service. 

9. Members must select competent 
pennns and assign responsibilities 
compatible wrth Iheir skills and ev 
pefiences. 



5. A member must adhere to the 
regulations for private practice of the 
locality whtre the services are offered. 

6. It is unethical to use one's in^ 
ttitutional affiliation to recruit clients 
fot oite*s private practice. 



Section G: 
Personnel Admtiiistration 



It n recogn^rcd that most members are 
employed tn public or quasi public 
institutions. The functioning of a 
member within an instilutinn must 
conifibuie to the goals nf the institution 
and vtce versa if either is to accomplish 
theit respective goals or obtectives. It l& 
therefore essential that the member and 
Ihe insttlulion funclK^n tn ways tn Ul 
make the tnstitulio«i*s goals enplicii and 
public; ib\ make the member's con^ 



Section H: 
PreiMration Standards 



Members who are mponsible for 
training others must be guided by the 
preparation standards of the 
Association and relevant Divbionfs). 
The tncmber who functions in the 
capacity of trainer assumes unique 
ethical tesponsibilitiesthat frequently go 
beyond that of the member who does 
not function in a trailing capacity. 
These ethical responsibilities are 
outlined as follows: 

L Members must orient students to 
program expect at tons* baste skills 
de^elnpment. and employment 
prospecti prior tn admissinn to the 
program. 



6h Members must proside a Program 
that iticludrs training in research 
commera urate with leveK of role 
functioning. Para^ Professional and 
technician ^level personnel must be 
trained ts consumers of research, tn 
addition, these personnel must karn 
how to evaluate their own and their 
program's effectiveness. Graduate 
tratnir^t especially ai ihe doaoral level* 
would include preparation for original 
research by the member . 

7. Members must make students 
aware of the ethical rcsponsibilints and 
startdards of the profession. 

8. Preparatory programs must en^ 
courage srudents to value the ideals of 
service to individuals and to society, tn 
this regard, direct financial 
remuneration or lack thereof must not 
influence the quahty of set^tce rendered. 
Monetary considerations must tM>t be 
allowed to overshadow Professional and 
humanitarian needs. 

9. Members responsible for 
educational Programs muvt be skilled as 
teachetsand ptactttionet v. 

10. Members must present thoroughls 
varied theoretical positions so that 
students may make comparisons and 
have the opportunity to select a position. 

1L Members must develop deaf 
policies within their educa tonal ii- 
Mitutions regarding Held plaament and 
the roles of the studem and the tn^ 
structor tn tuch Placements. 

1Z Members must ensure that forms 
of learning focusing on self^ 
imderstandii^or growth ate voluntary-, 
or if required as part of the education 
Program, are made ^now^n to 
prospective siudrnts Ptiot to entering 
the program. When the education 
program offers a growth espenence with 
an emphasis on self disc lovurr or other 
relatively intimate or pervrtnal in- 
volvemcnu the member must have no 
adminisrrative. supets^o:s. or 
evaluating author tt> te^t^tding the 
participant. 



I J. MerrAtets must tonduv i an 
educational prhpram 1 1 keeping with the 
current relevant guidelfiicv nl the 



3 Members in charge of learning 
enperienLes must establish pnigtams 
thai iniegraie academic siudy and Association and its LHvisions 
supervised practice. 
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NOTES 




EVALUATION 



PARTICIPANT SELF-ASSESSMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



1 Name (Optional) ^ _ 

2 Position Tide 

Agency Setting (Circle the appropriate number) 



6 Elementary School 

7 Secondary Schoof 

6 Postsecondary School 

d College/Untversity 



10 JTPA 
tt Veterans 
12 Church 
t3 Corrections. 



Worfcsllop Topics 



14 

tS, 

t6 
t7 



__3 Date 

4 Module Number 



Youth Services. 
Business/tndustiy 
Managamant 
Business/Industry Labor. 
Parent Group 



16 Municipal Office. 
t9. Service Organization. 
20. State Government. 
2t, Other. 



PHEWOnKSHOPNEEDFORTRAIN- POSTWORKSHOP MASTERY OF 
JNGDef^reeof A/ee(^|circie one for TOPICS Degree of Mastery (circle 
each workshop topic). one for each workshop topic). 



1. Discriminating between appropriate and 
inappropriate ethical behavior on the basis 
of the ethical code. 

2. Indicating how given behaviors could be 
in conflict with established codes of ethics. 

3. Identifying certain counselor actions that 
cou(d leadtolegalliability in working with 
a client. 

4. Discussing the rationale and explanation 
for the actions you identify above. 

5. Identifying those values which you believe 
important to your own personal ethical or 
value system. 

6. Applying a systematic approach to ethi* 
cal decision making in order to resolve 
potential ethical dilemmas, 

7. Using vjur change agent skills to take the 
necessary steps to resolve a potential eth- 
ical dilemma. 



0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 



Overall Assessment on Topic of Developing 
Ethical and Legal Standards 

Comments: 



0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 
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Trainer's Assessment Questionnaire 



Trainer: 



Date: 



Module Number: 



Title of Module: 



Training Time to Complete Workshop: 

PBfticipant Chafactefistics 

Number in Group Number ot Males, 

Distribution by Position 

Elementary School 

Secondary School 

Postsecondary School 

College/University 

JTPA 

Veterans 

Church 

Corrections 



hrs. 



min. 



Number of Females^ 



Youth Services 

Business/Industry Management 

Business/Industry Labor 

Parent Group 

Municipal Office 

Service Organization 

State Government 

Other 



PARTI 

WORKSHOP CHAR ACTERISTICS— Instructtons; Please provide any com ments on the methods and 
materials used, both those contained in the module and others that are not listed. Also provide any 
comments concerning your overall reaction to the materials, learners' participation or any other 
positive or negative factors that could have affected the achievement of the module's purpose. 

1. Methods: (Compare to those suggested in Facilitator's Outline) 



2. Materials: (Compare to those suggested in Facilitator's Outline) 



3 Reaction: (Participant reaction to content and activities) 
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PART II 



WORKSHOPIMPACT— Instructions: Use Peilormance I ndicators to judge degree of mastery. (Com- 
plete responses for all activities. Those that you did not teach would receive 0.) 

Qroup^s Degree of Mastery 



Not 
Taugtit 



Ullle 



Some 
(26VS0%) 



Good 
{S1%-7S%) 



Oulstondinfi 
(over7S%) 



Nott; Circle the numbof itiat beit retlocfi your opinion of group mattery. 



Learning Experience 1 








Group 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 2 








Group 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 3 








Group 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 4 








Group 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 


2 


3 4 



Code: 

Uttle: With no concern tor timeor circumstances wtthmtrammg setting if rtappearsthat less than 2&%ofthelearners 
achieved what was intenOeO to be achieved. 

Soms: With no concern for time or circumstances wrthin the training setting if it appears that less than close to half of 
the learners achieved the learning experience 

QOOd: Withnoconcernfortimeorcircumstanceswithinthetrainingsettingif it appeal s that S0%-7&%haveachieved 
as expected 

Outstanding: if more than 75% of learners mastered the content as expected 
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PART III 



SUMMARY DATA SHEET— Instructions: In order to gain an overall idea as to mastery impact 
achieved across the Learning Experiences taught* complete the following tabulation. Transfer the 
number for the degree of mastery on each Learning Experience (i.e., group and individual) from the 
Workshop Impact form to the columns below. Add the subtotals to obtain your total module score. 

GROUP INDIVIDUAL 

Learning Experience Learning Experience 

1 ^ score (1-4) 1 = score (1*4) 

2 = score (1-4) 2 - score (1*4) 

3 = score (1-4) 3 = score (1-4) 

4 - score (1-4) 4 = score (1-4) 

Total Total 

(add up) (add up) 

Total of the GROUP (earning experience scores and INDIVIDUAL learning experience scores - 
Actual Total Score Compared to Maximum Total* . 

'Maximum total is the number of (earning experiences taught times four (4)* 
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Performance Indicators 



Asyouconduclihe workshop component of this training module^ the fdcilitator'soutline will suggest 
individual or group activities that require written or oral responses. The following list of periormance 
Indicators will assist you in assessing the quality of the participants' work: 

Module Title: Develop Bthicat and Lngal Standards 

Module Number: CG C-19 



Group Learning Activity 



Periormance Indicators to Be Used for Learner Assessment 



Group Activity Number 1: 

Discuss how certain behaviors can 
be in conflict with established 
codes of ethics. 



V Participants should be aware that guidelines provide direc- 
tiont but should not be the basis for iudgment. 

2. Participants should be able to provide suggestions for alterna- 
tive behavior in the hypothetical situations. 

3, Participants should have knowledge of the general ethical 
code. 



Group Activity Number 2: 

Examine hypothetical case studies 1. Participants should be able to suggest ways to minimize legal 
to examine legal liabilities. liabilities of counselor actions. 

2. Participantsshouldbeabletoidentify the liability implications 
of various counselor behavior, 



Group Activity Number 3: 
Define personal values. 



1. Participants should demonstrate knowledge of their general 
value systems. 

2. Participants should be able to give a perspective on how their 
values affect work with clients. 



Group Activity Number 4: 

Apply decision*making skills in 
resolving ethical dilemmas. 



1. Participants should demonstrate a general knowledge of the 
decision-making process as it applies to ethical dilemmas. 

2> Participantsshouldbeabletocritique and suggest alternative 
behaviors in role playing ethical dilemmas. 
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NOTES 
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ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 



Ethical Standards. American Association for 
Counseling and Development* Alexandria. VA, 
198V 

This short document, published by the American 
Association for Counseling and Development* 
the professional organization which represents 
over 41*000 counselors, stipulates principles 
which define the ethical behavior of members of 
the Association and counselors in general. 

Ethics in Counseling and Psychotherapy: Per- 
spectives on Issues and Decision-Making. Wil- 
liam H. Van Hoose. and Louis V. Paradise* Carroll 
Press. 1979. 



This textbook is designed to provide a basic anal- 
ysis of the ethical implications of counseling. 
Numerous examples and exercises in understand- 
ing and applying ethical codes of the American 
Association for Counseling and Development 
and the American Psychological Association. 
Specific ethical dilemmas are discussed and 
emphasis is placed on developing ethical 
decision- making skills. Also, several skill-building 
exercises are included along with the Ethical 
Judgment Scale, an assessment instrument to 
evaluate ethical decision-making skills, useful in 
training and research. 
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NOTES 




KEY PROJECT STAFF 



The Competency^Based Career Guidance Module Series was devetoped by a consorttum of agencies. The 
fohowtng list represents key staff in each agency that worked on the project over a ftve-year period. 



Tht NalleiMl Ctittsr for R«iMrch In VocsMomI eduotUofi 



Harry N Drier Consortium Director 

Rot>«rt 6 Campbell nrol«rct Director 

UndaA pfiBter former Project Director 

Robert Bhaerman RsBearch Specialist 

Kmen KImmel Bcyte Program ^saooiate 

Fred Williama Program Associate 

Aiiifflean bisHtutea tor Aetearch 

G. BriSfi Jones Project Director 

Linda Ptiilllps^ Jones Associate Project Director 

Jack Hamilton Associate Pro[ect DIrectot 



Unlvarslty ot Mliseart*ColuifiMe 



American Aasoclellen tor Counteling end Oefstepment 

Jane Howard Jasper Former Protect Diiector 

Amertean Veoatlenal Atsoetatlen 

Wayne LeRoy Former Project Director 

ROnI Posner Former Project Director 

as. Oepertment of educeMon. OHice el Adult 
end Veeattenal education 

David Pritchard Project Officer 

Holli Condon Pro(ect Officer 



Norman C.Qysl>ers Project Director 



A number of national leader^ representing a variety of agencies and organizations added thetr expertise to the 
project as members of national panels of experts. These leaders were-- 



Ms Oraca dasmger 
Pate Presid»nl 
National Pacam^Teachar 
Association 

Or Franh BaW9 

For mar Eii«cuttv# Director 

Ms JanaRsiegtii 
Educaiion Coordmaior 
Amsncan Coahtioft of Cititant 
wtlh OiMbtlities 

Mr Robert L Criic 
Vice President 

Qo^mment and Public Affairs 
Amef jcan Society for Training 
and Oevelopment 

Or WMIar OaviS 
Director ol Education 
AFL CIO 

0* R*ctiar^ OiEugeniO 
Stttior Lagtilative Associate 
(representing Congressman OiM 

QoodlingI 
House Education ar«d Labor 

Comrr^tttee 

Mr OscSr G^ernes 
Adrr^inistraior (Retired) 
U S OepAriment of Labor 
OiViSion ^t £rr^pioyment ar>d 
Training 

Or Robert W Qlovef 
Oiiector and Chairperson 
Federal Comn^tlee on 

ApprenfrCestiip 
The Unrmsity of Tene * al Austin 



Or Jo Hay^ip 
Director of Planning and 

Development in Vocational 

Rehabilitation 
New Hampshire State Depanment 

of Education 

Mn Madeleine Hen ings 
National AJItoncefor Business 

Or Edwin Hstt 
Courier Educalor 
Pennsylvania Slala University 

Or Elaine House 
Professor Emeritus 
Rutgers UniverSfly 

Or David Lscey 
Vjce President 

Personnel Ptanning and Busineas 

Integration 
CIQNA Corporation 

Or Howaid A Matthews 
Assistant Staff Director 
Edi>cation (repratentir^ Senator 

Orm Q Hatch) 
Committee on Labor and Human 

Resources 

Or Lee McMurrin 
Superintendent 
Mifwauhee Public Schoofs 

Ms NamneMeihlafOhn 
Assistant Director of Legislation 
American Federalion ot State, 
County, and Municipal Employees 



Or Joseph 0^ Mills 

Siala Director of Vocational 

Education 
Florkta Dspartment of Educalkm 

Or Jach Myen 

Director of Health F>olicy study and 

Private Sector initiative Sludy 
American Enterprise instiluta 

Mr. Raid Rundetl 

Director of P^rsonnet Development 
Qeneral Motors Corporation 

Mrs Oofolhy Shields 
Education 

AmSfican Federation of Labor/ 
Congfess of industr*af 
OffiarMtationt 

Or Barbarc Thompson 
Former StSIa Suparrniendeni 
Wisconsin Depanment ot Public 
Inslruclion 

Ms Joan WIfIs 
Director 

Employment and Training Division 
Nationaf Oovemors' Association 

Honorsbfe Chalmers P Wyiia 
C ong ressmany 0 h lo 
U S Congress 
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